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For some years a growing sentiment has prevailed in 
opposition to the custom, formerly so frequent, of filling up 
the yearly reports of the Treasury with a multitude of 
recommendations as to what Congress ought to do, and as to 
the principles of legislation which should be observed. These 
suggestions were seldom followed; and we understand that, 
for the present year, the Treasury reports will be brief 
and curtailed in regard to such extraneous subjects, but 
unusually full in exhibiting those facts and statistics of which 
Congress and the public have a right to expect the details. 
The successive reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
during the last five or six years, have received more atten- 
tion here and abroad on account of the summary which 
they give of certain important movements which constitute a 
fundamental part of the financial history of the nation for 
the fiscal year. Hence in the public press more has 
been said of late as to the forthcoming reports than has 
been usual since the more exciting periods of our war finance. 
Some of the journals have given extensive abstracts and sum- 
maries of the recommendations which were to be offered. 
At present, most of these suggestions are more or less con- 
jectural. The Treasury officers will be likely to keep their 
own counsel for some time to come. 
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One of the most important and best authenticated 
rumors is that both the Secretary and the Comptroller will 
favor the repeal or modification of the war taxes on the 
banking business. The Federal taxes on the deposits and 
capital of banks and bankers have often been shown to be 
unsound in principle and mischievous in practice. It is a 
fundamental maxim of fiscal science, established by experi- 
ence and recognized by history, that what individuals and 
corporations should pay a tax upon is their actual property ; 
and that every citizen in making his returns for taxation 
should be allowed to deduct his debts. In the light of this 
principle the bank tax laws are singularly absurd. They not 
only set it at defiance but they positively go so far as to 
compel our bankers and banks to pay taxes upon their debts. 
This argument has more than once been elaborated by 
the Comptroller, and it is said that he will repeat it with 
emphasis this year. Another objection which he is also 
expected to urge is that the National taxes inflict harm upon 
our finance and trade to a far greater amount than the 
limited sum which they bring into the National Treasury. 
A third argument, of which rumor speaks, is that these 
National imposts added to the taxes levied under State laws, 
are heavier and more exhausting than the banking business 
can, at this critical period, afford to bear. For these three 
reasons and for others equally obvious, the Treasury reports 
will, it is said, urge the repeal or modification of bank tax- 
ation. The rumors may perhaps not be verified fully by the 
event, but in any case, Congress cannot fail to recognize 
the fact, which has been so often demonstrated, that the 
bank taxes do irreparable mischief to commerce, disturb the 
movements of industry, check the growth of the National 
wealth, and that their repeal is demanded, not only by 
enlightened fiscal principles, but by the highest reasons 
of expediency, sound policy and regard for the recupera- 
tion of business. 

To illustrate this point we have compiled a statement from 
official sources of the taxes paid by the banks of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1876. The total number of banks 
and bankers was 6,506. On deposits the National banks 
paid three and a half millions, the State banks two and a 
half millions, and the Savings banks half a million. On their 
capital the National banks paid a little more than half a 
million, and the State banks and private bankers nearly a 
million. The taxes on bank circulation amounted to a little 
over three millions from the National banks. During the 
whole fiscal year the aggregate taxation upon the banking 
business was thus between eleven and twelve millions. Our 
table is as follows: 
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FEDERAL TAXES PAID BY THE BANKS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1876. 


No. of Taxes on Taxes on Taxes on 
Banks. Circulation. Deposits. Capital. 


State banks and private bankers........ + $10,265 52 . $2,572,164 97 . $989,219 61 
National banks ,08 + 3,091,795 76 . 3,505,129 64 . 632,396 16 
Savings banks with no capital stock..... . Fs 427,365 78 . 

* Savings banks with capital stock...... ° ° 743390 00 


TOUR: cicddviicciesccdbnceecsaoeeceses 6,606 . $3,102,061 28 . $6,578,960 39 . $1,621,615 77 
* Partly estimated. 

In addition to these war taxes imposed by the National 
Government there are State taxes which amount to about as 
much more. With regard to the National banks, the Fed- 
eral taxes were first imposed chiefly for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of the Comptroller’s office. Those expenses 
from the organization of the system to July 1, 1876, 
amounted to little more than $4,000,000, while the amount 
of taxes paid upon circulation during the same time, omit- 
ting those upon deposits and capital stock, were almost 
$34,000,000. The total amount of taxation upon banking 
capital, imposed both by National and State authorities, 
ranges from about 3% to 4,4; per cent. The injustice of the 
tax upon deposits is the more evident from the fact that 
the banks in the principal cities, have, for years past, held 
large amounts of currency as dead weight, which greatly 
augments the nominal amount of deposits reported by them. 
The Comptroller, in his last report, called attention to the 
fact that there is no provision of law for disposing of this 
excess, either by funding, as originally authorized by the 
legal-tender act, or by redemption in specie, either of which 
would reduce the amount of circulation. The banks have 
thus held a large amount of money which could not be used 
at remunerative ‘rates, but upon which they have been 
obliged to pay heavy taxes to the Government. The United 
States Treasury is receiving, according to the Treasury report 
of last year, a revenue from the banks which is more than 
equal to the taxes paid by them before the war, while the 
State governments have been for several years increasing the 
fiscal burdens which previously were as great as could be 
endured and have caused many of the National banks to 
surrender their circulation and organize anew as private 
banking institutions. 

This year, for obvious reasons, the Department Reports may 
have less influence than heretofore on legislation. But it is 
believed that although during the extra session no tax 
bills will be passed, still at the regular session, Congress 
may yield so far as remove the Federal taxes from bank 
deposits and bank capital. It has often been shown in the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE that previous to the war no such taxes 
on banks were imposed in this country, and that even now 
they are not known in any civilized nation abroad. The 
taxes on the banking business in their origin were war taxes, 
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and they ought to have been removed when the war was 
over. They partake of the mischievous and unpopular char- 
acter of the majority of the taxes imposed by our crude 
system of war finance, most of which were repealed in 1865 
on the restoration of peace. The reason of the delay in 
repealing the war taxes on our banks is partly to be found 
in the fact that the banks have never until lately united to 
ask Congress for relief. Nor would the general demand 
from the banks, the merchants, the chambers of commerce, 
the boards of trade, and other friends of sound taxation 
throughout the country, have even now been as complete and 
efficient as it was shown to be last February by the large 
deputation to the Committee. of Ways and Means, if the 
pressure of the new losses and the diminution of the old 
profits of the banking business, had not compelled our banks 
throughout the country to rouse themselves, to collect their 
forces and to try to liberate the banking machinery from the 
ruinous pressure of the war tax burdens. 

As to the advantages which the nation would secure by 
repeal they are numerous; as has often been proved. -At 
present we have not space to discuss them in detail, and we 
can only advert to a few points which merit special notice. 
First of all there is the refunding of the debt. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency will, we are informed, suggest in his 
report a plan by which the repeal of bank taxation can be 
made instrumental in giving a new permanent impulse to 
the refunding of the National debt at four per cent. The 
details of this plan have not been published; but from Mr. 
Knox’s well-known perspicacity and practical experience, any 
suggestion he may make will be certain to be received with 
respect and to command general attention. Secondly, for 
obvious reasons, the repeal of the bank taxes is expected to 
operate beneficially on the general condition of our banking 
system. It will both strengthen the banks in preparing to 
resume specie payments, and it will remove some of the hin- 
drances to the development and promising growth of our 
exportation of American manufactures. 

Many persons have justly contended that the taxes on 
banks aid our foreign competitors in productive industry. In 
England, as well as in France and Germany, the rate of 
interest rules, on the average, very much below the rates 
current here. The United States is a young country, where 
there is a broad field for the use of capital, so that the 
demand exceeds the supply, and the rate of interest rules 
above the average of other countries, where, except in. time 
of panics, more capital is always seeking employment than 
can find legitimate and lucrative investments. 

We do not contend that by repealing bank taxes, the eco- 
nomic law will be controlled or reversed that in young 
countries the rate of interest rules high and in old coun- 
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tries low. The point that we insist upon is not that 
Congress can tamper with an irreversible law, but that they 
can prevent the operation of that law from being checked 
and disturbed by unwise taxation, so as to impose burdens 
upon industry and to prevent the development of our National 
wealth, productive power and export facilities. Those of us 
who have investigated the prospects of our export trade, 
especially in the products of manufacturing industry, have 
the best evidence that one chief obstacle which hampers us 
in competing with our rivals in Europe is, that our American 
producer has to pay twice as much as his British competitor 
for the interest of the money used in productive enterprises. 
If our manufacturers are to be successful in their efforts to 
contribute their quota to our growing foreign exports, every 
burden like that imposed by bank taxation must be taken off, 
and the same repeal of bank taxes which will benefit the 
manufacturer and merchant will also benefit the farmer and 
the owner of real estate ; for these classes are almost as much 
injured by taxes which enhance the rate of interest for money 
as are the men who live by trade and manufactures. The 
indications are, as we have said, that at the regular session of 
Congress some measure of success may not improbably 
reward the efforts of the banks to rid themselves and the 
country of these mischievous tax burdens. At least if these 
fiscal evils are not soon removed, the blame and the re- 
sponsibility for the results will be thrown upon Congress, 


for we are assured by men who have given close attention 
to the facts, that of late a strong and salutary agitation has 
sprung up against bank taxation among the thoughtful and 
well informed classes of our citizens not only in other sec- 
tions of our country but in the West and South also. 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


The annual meeting of the New York Clearing-House 
Association was held 2d October, and Mr. William A. Camp, 
the Manager, reported the aggregate transactions for the 
year at 24,663 millions of dollars, against 22,892 millions last 
year, 24,613 millions in 1875, 24,142 millions in 1874, and 
36,935 in 1873. From these figures it is evident that the 
great financial movements of the country are going forward 
with fair rapidity, and since 1874 there had been a steady 
and well-distributed improvement from year to year, in the 
agricultural development and in financial and mercantile 
business. The figures before us show that the country has 
not greatly suffered from the severe strain caused by the fall 
in gold and the approach of specie payments. The subjoined 
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table shows the Clearing-House transactions of the year, and 
compares with them the corresponding aggregates of 1874, 


1875, and 1876: 


NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE TRANSACTIONS, 1874 TO 1877. 


Year ending September 30. 
Currency exchanges........- 
Currency balances........+. 
Gold exchanges...... 

Gold balances 

Total transactions......... 
Average daily currency exch. 
Average daily currency bal.. 


$ 20,850,681,962 
971,231,280 . 
2,005,245,673 « 
315,521,895 - 


$24,142,680,812 . 
68,439,483 - 
35173,958 - 


1875. 
- $ 23,082,276,858 . 
1,404,346,845 - 
108,949,058 . 
18,284,429 « 


$ 24,613,848, 192 . 
795326,301 « 
3,608,976 


1876. 


$ 22,892,316,275 
79,349,427 - 
3,288,381 


$ 19.874,815,360 
1,009,533,037 + 
1,722,458,886 . 
285,508,991 « 


1877. 


+ $ 20,876,556,936 


1,015,256,482 
2,413,287,764 
358,739,818 


+ $ 24,663,841,002 


68,447,724 
3,328,709 


The total exchanges since the Clearing House began busi- 


ness amount to 475,756 millions. 


the aggregates of each year: 


CURRENCY 


HOUSE, 


Currency 
Exchanges. 
hes 59759, 455/987 
5» 302,912,098 
6,906, 213, 328 
8, 333,226,718 
4,756,664, 386 
6,448,005,956 
7,231, 143,056 
519157425758 
6,871,443, 591 
. 14,867.597,848 
- 24,097, 196,655 
. 26,032, 384, 341 
28, 717,146,914 
28,675,159,472 
28, 484, 288,636 
1868-69 ... 27,407,028,986 
1869-70 ... 27,804,539,405 
1870-71 ... 29,300,986,682 
1871-72 ... 33,344,369, 568 
1872-73». 33:972,773,942 
1873-74 ... 20,850,681,962 
1874-75 “— 23,042, 276,853 
1875-76 19,874,815, 360 
1876-77 20, 876, 556,936 


Oct. to Oct. 


1853-54 - 
1854-55 
1855-56 . 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 ... 
1867-68 ... 


EXCHANGES AND BALANCES OF 
1853 TO 1877. 
Average Daily 


Cash Balances 
Paid. 


+» $ 297,411,493 


289,694, 137 
334714 489 
365, 313,901 
314,238,910 
363,984,682 
380,693,438 
353» 383,944 
415,539,331 
677,626,482 
885,719,204 
1,035,765, 107 
1,066, 135, 106 
1, 144,903,451 
1, 125,455,236 
I, 120, 318, 307 
1,036,484, 821 
1,209, 721,029 
1,213,293,827 
1,152,372, 108 
971,231,280 
I, 104, 346,845 
1,009, 533,037 
1,015,256,482 


THE N. 


Exchanges. 
he 19, 104, 504 
17,412,052 
22,278,107 
26,968, 371 
1553935735 
20, 867, 333 
23,401,757 
19, 269,520 
22,237,681 
48,428,657 
77,984,455 
84,796,040 
93>541,195 
93, 101, 167 
92, 182, 163 
121,451,392 
90,274,478 
955133,973 
105,964,277 
111,022, 137 
68, 139,483 
79,326,301 
79; 349,427 
68,447,724 


Subjoined is a statement of 


Y. CLEARING 


Av'ge Daily 
Balances. 
$ 988,078 

940, 564 
1,079, 725 
1, 182,245 
1,016,954 
1,177,943 
1,232,017 
1,151,087 
1,344,768 
2,207,252 
2,866, 405 
3.373.827 
3,472,752 
35717413 

+ 3,642,249 
3,637,307 
3,365,210 
39927,665 
3,939, 265 
3,765,921 
3,173,958 


ri 3,608,976 


+ 3,288,381 
« 3,328,709 


The total capital of the banks in the Clearing House is 


$ 68,235,200, 
the year previous. 


for the year is reported at $11,256,200. 


included 
$20,091,600. In 


a period of 


twenty-one 


months, 


against $78,535,200 last year, and ¢ 80,435,200 
The total reduction of capital and surplus 


The total reduction 
of capital and surplus from October 1st, 1875, to June 22d, 
1877, which was the date of the 


last official report, and 
amounted to 
these figures we see verified the anticipa- 


tions we have so frequently announced of the mischievous 
effects of excessive bank taxation. 
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The number of banks doing business in the City of New 
York is seventy-five, of which forty-eight are National and 
twenty-seven are State banks. The total capital of the 
seventy-five banks is $71,485,200. The surplus is $ 30,951,400, 
giving an aggregate of capital and surplus of $ 102,436,600. 
Seventeen of these banks do not belong to the Clearing 
House directly, but clear to various members of the Associa- 
tion. 

The following is a list of the Clearing Houses in the 
United States, with the number of banks they include, and 
the year in which each Association began business : 
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To give a comparative view of the magnitude of the trans- 
actions at the London Clearing House, we publish the sub- 
joined table in which the pound sterling is computed as 
equal to five dollars: 







TOTAL TRANSACTIONS OF LONDON CLEARING HOUSE, 1867-'77. 





Total for On Fourths On Stock Exchange. On Consols. 

the Year. of the Month. Account Days. Settling Days. 
1867-68 . $16,287,055,000 . $735,565,000 . $2,222,215,000 . $ 661,465,000 
1868-69 . 17,670,195,000 . 809,305,000 . 2,753,110,C0O . 711,350,000 
1869-70 . 18,603,115,000 . $42,615,000 . 2,973,815,000 . 744,110,000 
1870-71 . 20,092,320,000 . 932,858,0c0 . 3,179,730,000 . 845,705,000 
1871-72 . 26,798,610,000 . 1,148,145,0CO . 4,712,230,000 . 1,169,215,000 
1872-73 . 30,016,925,000 . 1,329,825,000 . 5,162,370,000 . 1,217,805,000 
1873-74 . 29,967,930,000 . 1,364,205,000 . 4,854,725,000 . 1,300,360,000 
1874-75 . 30,066,495,000 . 1,279,750,000 . 5,382,925,000 . I,300,690,000 
1875-76 . 27,036,215,000 . 1,204,035,000 . 4,812,975,000 . I,211,075,000 
1876-77 24, 365,000,000 . 1,158,150,000 . 3,593,965,000 . 1,118,780,000 
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THE LOUISIANA BANK ACT OF 1844. 


With gold accumulating in the Treasury of the United 
States and in the New York banks, with the premium on it 
reduced to two and a half per cent., with great crops of 
grain and cotton, and the probability of their being needed 
in Europe at remunerative prices, the return to specie pay- 
ments within the coming twelvemonth is likely to be a 
work so easily accomplished, that the advocates of a forced 
currency will have nothing left to talk about. All the lessons 
of this closing period of currency inflation are of a nature to 
make a deep and lasting impression; and there is no other 
hypothesis upon which they can be accounted for, than that 
of a general undermining of prosperity and morals caused by 
that inflation. The malign influences of a bad currency and 
of a bad banking system upon the past fortunes of the 
United States are now matters of undisputed history. They 
fairly justify the assertion of Richard Cobden, that the 
currency of this country has been a greater national curse 
than slavery. The false political economy of that system as 
well as its moral wrong were apparent on the surface; but 
the subtler poison of a vicious currency and of a bad bank- 
ing system are not so immediately perceived, and during the 
periods of simulated prosperity, to which they have given rise, 
they have always found a numerous body of defenders. This 
body was never larger nor more blatant than during the last 
few years; but the irrefragable testimony of events has of 
late so accumulated aguinst them, that every day witnesses 
new victories for sound opinions, and a popular reconversion 
to the belief in hard money which generally prevailed twelve 
years ago. The processes of bankruptcy and liquidation have 
emancipated a large part of the army of debtors. So long as 
they had the hope of saving anything out of the wreck of 
incumbered properties, they resisted the conviction that the 
past valuations of these properties was exaggerated and 
unreal. But when that hope perished, and the wreck was 
found to be toial, they were ready enough to perceive the 
causes of their disaster, and consoled themselves with the 
reflection that they were only in part responsible for them. 
The disasters they share with many of the most intelligent 
and estimable members of the community; while the system 
which led to them is one which individually they did very 
little to create, and were powerless to withstand. For the 
future, all the interests of the impoverished class (and it con- 
stitutes a large and intelligent body ) are on the side of cheap 
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living, sound money, and inflexible values for such savings or 
profits as they may hereafter be able, by industry and 
economy, to accumulate. 

There is hardly any material injury or moral delinquency 
which a protracted reign of inconvertible paper money does 
not bring in its train. The newspapers of to-day teem with 
illustrations of the truth of this assertion. The frightful 
wrecking of private fortunes, which has engulfed the worthy 
and the unworthy alike; the daily announcement of monstrous 
frauds involving the infamy of hitherto respectable men, and 
the ruin of innocent and unsuspecting families; the melting 
away of great corporate properties, which if not honey- 
combed by fraud have been rendered worthless by expendi- 
tures which, when made, were justified by the sentiment of 
the times; the failure of Savings banks from causes due in 
many instances to no other than the natural shrinkage of 
values ; all these are the fruits of a forced and redundant 
currency. They are not the necessary outgrowth of the war, 
though sometimes imputed to it. War implies destruction, 
waste, and lessened production, and there naturally follow it 
straightened circumstances and public and personal econ- 
omy. France and the French people are now showing to 
the world these natural fruits of war when it is not accom- 
panied by the debauchery of a false currency, and is exempt 
from the speculations to which it gives rise. Although the 
United States had no war fine of a thousand millions of dol- 
lars to pay to a victorious foreign power, the war penalty 
which it has had to bear was no less real in fact, precisely 
the same in kind, and largely greater in amount, than that 
so courageously paid by the French nation. 

That penalty did not, however, bring with it the pain of 
immediate suffering. It did not lead to economy either in 
public expenditure or in private living; on the contrary, the 
advent of peace launched us into a career of extravagance 
and speculation such as the country had never known before. 
The stability of the government and the great resources of 
the country had been established in the eyes of foreigners, 
who had real money to part with—at a price. They had specu- 
lated profitably in the national loans, and were now as greedy 
to lend on other securities as our countrymen were to bor- 
row. Then began the memorable era of voluntary debt- 
making. The national-debt had not been voluntary. How- 
ever ruinous the conditions of their issue, the national obli- 
gations were the necessary prices of victory and of peace. 
But the debts which followed,—the railway debt, the munici- 
pal debt and the still more burdensome, since more widely 
distributed, private debts, were the outgrowth of spectlation, 
of public and personal extravagance, and of luxurious living. 
The same thing had been witnessed at earlier periods of our 
national history. The paper fortunes reared upon the land 
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speculations and the bank inflations of 1830-36, brought the 
same excesses with them. 

Gouge’s Journal of Banking, published,in 1841-2, is full of 
accounts of frauds, embezzlements and malversations in office, 
such as appal us in journals of the present time. 

The crisis of 1837 stands conspicuous among the periodi- 
cal cyclones which have devastated the United States. In 
1830 there were only 329 banks in the country, with a capi- 
tal of 110 millions. By the first of January, 1837, they had 
increased to 788 (including branches ), with a paid up capi- 
tal of 290 millions.* “In 1830 there were no local banks in 
operation in the States of Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, or Arkansas, only one in Tennessee, one in Mississippi, 
two in Alabama, four in Louisiana, eleven in Ohio, and one 
in Michigan. In all the Western and South-Western States 
there were, in 1830, only eighteen banks, with capital amount- 
ing to $9,462,268. By the first of January, 1837, the number 
of banks in these States was increased to 161, including 
branches, with paid-up capitals of the amount of $ 88,699,974.” 
The real business of the country had, in the interval, 
experienced no such development. The excess of loan- 
able capital, especially as it was exaggerated by the unlimited 
issues of paper money, produced its usual consequences. 
The banks became loaded down with worthless paper, created 
out of illegitimate undertakings, and fortified only with “ wild- 
cat” securities. This cheaply constructed edifice would soon 
have crumbled of its own weight, but its downfall was pre- 
cipitated by the action of the Federal government in trans- 
ferring the deposits, made by it in certain State banks, on 
account of the surplus revenue, to other institutions or to the 
several States of the Union. All the banks of the country, 
accordingly, suspended specie payments in May, 1837. A year 
later, those of New York and New England resumed, and a 
nominal resumption gradually followed throughout the Union 
before the close of the year 1838. Late in 1839 the Philadel- 
phia banks suspended a second time, and were followed by 
nearly all those south and west of that city. A partial 
resumption took place in some States in 1840, but most of 
the Southern banks remained suspended for two years longer. 

The bank of New Orleans did not attempt resumption until 
1842, and then only in consequence of imperative legislation. 
The importance of New Orleans as the shipping port of the 
large territory drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries 
was, at that time, far greater than it has been since the crea- 
tion of the railway system, by which a large part of the 
agricultural production of the West has been diverted to the 
Atlantic cities. In 1843 it shipped more than one-third of 
the domestic products then exported from the United States. 
More than fifty millions worth of such products from the 


* See Mr. Secretary Guthrie’s Report on the Finances, 1855. 
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Mississippi valley annually sought this outlet to the sea. It 
was thus the centre of a great Northern and foreign trade, 
and had attracted a large foreign capital with which to carry 
it on. The entire banking capital of New Orleans in 1830, 
was only $4,665,000: in 1841 it had risen to $41,711,000; of 
the latter amount fully one-half had been got in Europe, and 
at least two-thirds of the whole was owned out of Louisi- 
ana; while, in the period mentioned the bank capital had 
thus increased ten-fold, the trade of the city had only 
increased about fifty per cent. There was but one out- 
let to such an excess ot loanable capital—it must be used in 
speculation. The great staple then, as now, of the New 
Orleans market was cotton, and under the influences of an 
excess of money the price of cotton rose largely, and, by a 
strange anomaly, ruled higher for several years at New 
Orleans, the port of shipment, than at Liverpool, the princi- 
pal market of consumption. Such being the fact, the trade 
was, for a long time, conducted at a loss, and these losses 
fell upon the banks, and locked up their available means. 
The excess of capital, as must always be the case under such 
circumstances, was gradually absorbed and obliterated by the 
speculation which it had engendered. In the language of a 
writer of that period, “all the capital which, during the 
undue excitement of the years subsequent to 1832, was drawn 
into banking by the operation of speculation in raising 
prices and creating an extraordinary demand for money, 
had, in the general ‘fall of property, ceased to exist, leaving, 
however, active as much capital as was necessary for the tran- 
saction of business.” 

The general resumption of specie payments by the New 
Orleans banks took place in May, 1842, in consequence of 
the passage of a law by the Legislature of Louisiana, in Feb- 
ruary of that year, which made such a resumption the con- 
dition of renewing their charters, which had been legally 
forfeited by the act of suspension. Certain of the banks 
failed to comply with the law, and went into liquidation ; 
but the remainder succeeded, not without difficulty, in meet- 
ing its stringent provisions. The date of resumption was at 
first fixed for the 30th of September, but by a later statute 
was postponed to the first Tuesday of December. The time 
was, however, anticipated by the solvent banks by about six 
months, as already stated. 

The “ Act to revive the charters of the several banks located in 
the city of New Orleans and for other purposes,’ passed on the 
5th of February, 1842, will always remain among the most 
enlightened pieces of banking legislation to be found on the 
Statute books of any country. Its principal provisions were 
as follows: The forfeited charters were revived upon condi- 
tion that “said banks shall, each for itself, and immediately 
after the passage of this Act, prepare for a general resump- 
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tion of specie payments, by strictly observing and adhering 
to the following rules, which are hereby declared to be funda- 
mental,” 

1. Each bank shall separate its loans on capital paid in 
from its loan on deposits; the loans. on capital to be com- 
posed of accommodations on personal security, or on mort- 
gage, loans on stock by the property banks, and of all other 
investments of whatever nature not realizable in ninety 
days.” 

“The loans on deposits and specie, representing the paper 
money issued by the banks, shall be restricted to paper pay- 
able in full at maturity, and such paper shall form a com- 
ponent part of the specie basis intended to meet the cir- 
culation and deposits, and shall be restricted to ninety days, 
so as to effectually insure a rapid movement of the daily 
receipts.” 

“The loans and investments on the capital shall be 
denominated the ‘ dead-weight.’” 

“The loans on deposits shall be denominated the ‘ movze- 
ment of the banks.’”’ 

2. ‘“*No bank shall increase the investment in its ‘dead- 
weight, so long as the whole of its cash liabilities shall not 
be represented by one-third of the amount of such respon- 
sibilities in specie and at least two-thirds in satisfactory 
paper, payable in full at maturity, and within ninety days; 
and each and every director shall be personally responsible 
for all loans and investments made in contravention of this 
rule, unless he shall show that he has voted against the 
same, if present.” 

3. “That the account of the maker or endorser of any 
note, or acceptor of any bill of exchange offered and dis- 
counted as paper strictly payable at maturity, who shall 
apply for a renewal of said paper, or for an extension of 
time, shall be closed in the bank where such transaction 
Shall have originated, and notice thereof shall be imme- 
diately given by such bank to the other banks.” 

4. “That every party to commercial paper who shall 
suffer such paper to be protested, and if a drawer of a bill 
of exchange, or indorser of a promissory note or bill, shall 
suffer it to remain unpaid during ten days, without any legal 
cause, shall be considered de facto discredited, and the fact 
shall be notified to the Board of Currency and the other 
banks, and no discount shall be afterwards allowed him, as 
drawer or acceptor, until he has paid up the full amount.” 

5. “That all paper offered for discount and having no 
more than ninety days to run shall be considered de facto as 
payable in full at maturity.” 

A Board of Currency was created to be annually appointed 
by the Governor, and to consist of three citizens of the 
United States and of Louisiana, who had resided in the 
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State four consecutive years. No bank director, partner of 
any director, or of any officer of a bank, and no money- 
broker was eligible to the Board. They were required to 
examine the affairs of the banks quarterly, and oftener if 
they deemed it expedient. The banks were required to make 
a weekly statement of their condition, in a specified form, 
and these statements were to be published monthly in the 
State paper. The Board of Currency had the right to sum- 
mon meetings of the stockholders whenever they deemed it 
expedient, and to call such meetings prior to each annual 
meeting, and to lay before them full reports of the opera- 
tions of the bank during the year, and its real situation. 
They were also required to make annual reports to the 
Legislature. 

Among the other provisions of the law of a permanent 
nature were the following: Section 12 provided that, after 
thirty days from the promulgation of the law, it should 
not be lawful for any bank to pay over its counter any notes 
except its own;* on each Saturday the banks were required 
to settle their respective balances with each other in specie, 
and on the morning of each day to exchange between them- 
selves their respective notes—all on penalty of being put into 
immediate liquidation. Section 20 provided that, after the 
passage of the Act, no bank shall issue any note of a less 
denomination than five dollars. Section 22 provides that the 
capital stock of no bank should be held by less than fifty 
persons, owning at least thirty shares each. Section 24 pro- 
hibited banks from purchasing their own stock, and Sec- 
tion 26 prohibited them from buying, selling, bartering or 
trading for cotton, sugar or any other produce, and from 
buying the stock of any incorporated company. 

The peculiar features of this law are (1) its distinguish- 
ing between the use which might be made of the proprie- 
tor’s capital and of the capital borrowed from the public by 
means of circulation and deposits; and (2) the obligation 
imposed on the banks to keep their liabilities to the public 
constantly protected by a fund consisting of one-third specie 
and two-thirds bills receivable, having not more than ninety 
days to run, and absolutely payable at maturity. The best 
practical philosophy of banking, and the best results of 
experience in the business are embodied in the latter pro- 
visions. If any part of the system is open to criticism, it is 
that which allows any portion of the capital to be loaned on 
mortgage. In the light of recent events, this will be regarded 
as inexpedient if not wholly inadmissible. But in principle 
the capital of a bank is only a guaranty fund to protect the 


*This excellent provision was also a feature of the Massachusetts banking law, and an essen- 
tial element of the Suffolk Bank system. Being prohibited from buying out any notes but their 
own the bank sent all other notes to the Suffolk Bank for redemption. Thus, a forced circula- 
tion by any institution was restrained, and so far as the redemption of the notes was concerned, 
its solvency was subjected to a daily test. 
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public against ultimate losses in dealing with it. It is, 
under our National banking law, practically locked up in 
Government bonds, and this is the appropriation of it now 
permitted by most modern banking statutes. The whole 
capital of the Bank of England is loaned to government, and 
more than the whole is invested in government securities; 
more than three times the capital of the Bank of France 
is loaned or invested in the same manner.* These illustra- 
tions show that in the best modern practice, the proprietors’ 
capital is not invested in current loans. On the contrary, it 
is understood that all the movable funds come from the 
public and belong to the public, the bank making its profit 
in handling them. When the law of Louisiana was passed, 
the United States had no considerable funded debt, and the 
debts of the States were in bad repute. There was, there- 
fore, no class of public securities in which bank capital could 
be invested. Nor did there exist at that time, or since, in 
New Orleans, any savings banks, or trust companies, such as, 
in Northern cities, absorb the best class of mortgages. Banks 
represented, there, the whole class of moneyed corporations, 
which at the North now control so large a part of loanable 
capital. 

The chief excellences of the Louisiana statute are, however, 
included in the second of our subdivisions. By requiring one- 
third of ali liabilities to the public to be kept in specie, 
and the residue in short-discounted paper, it made it almost 
impossible for a bank to fail. Circulation and deposits are 
the usable money of a community, and nothing but want of 
confidence in the banks can ever contract them below a cer- 
tain point. The theory of Lord Overstone, on which the 
English Bank Act of 1844 is founded, was that the circula- 
tion of Great Britain could not, under any possible circum- 
stances, go below fourteen millions sterling in Bank of 
England notes, being the amount of the proprietors’ capital, 
and that as all above that amount was to be coin, or the rep- 
resentative of coin, the whole circulation was effectually 
metallic. As early as 1834, when the charter of the Bank 
of England was last renewed, prior to the passage of the 
act of 1844, the bank had adopted the practical rule of 
keeping one-third of its liabilities to the public on hand in 
specie. The framers of the Louisiana statute doubtless had 
this precedent in mind when they drew it up. They were 
the first, so far as we are aware, to put this practical rule 
of sound banking under the sanction of law, and subject to 
its penalties. Considering the previous banking experience 
of this country, and the general prevalence of false notions 
respecting money which then prevailed in all parts of the 
United States, the advance made by this law towards sound 


* The capital of the Bank of France is 182,500,000 francs. Its Government loan, unde 
different heads, now amounts to 562,700,000 francs. 2 
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principles was very great. Not only was it the first law 
passed in the United States requiring banks to keep a certain 
reserve of specie, but it was (though after a long interval) 
the direct parent of those which have since followed it. It 
was not until 1858 that the specie reserve law of Massachu- 
setts, the next in order of such laws, was passed. The author 
of that law was Samuel Hooper, then a leading merchant of 
Boston, and a member of the State Senate, and chairman of 
its Bank Committee. He was ably seconded by Amasa 
Walker, the veteran political economist, then a member of 
the House, and of the same committee. Other members of 
the Legislature probably did more to accomplish the passage 
of the act than either of the gentlemen mentioned, but the 
honor of devising it belongs to Mr. Hooper. He had, a short 
time before, published a pamphlet on “Money,” in which 
the Louisiana Bank Act was especially commended. Though 
a director of the largest bank in that city, his views were 
not shared by the great body of Boston bankers. They were 
generally of the old Whig party, and regarded Mr. Hooper 
as a theorist, dangerously tainted with the Democratic non- 
sense about hard money. But the time was propitious, the 
crisis of 1857 having just swept over the country, and the con- 
servative good sense of the banking interest then represented 
in the Legislature prevailed, and the law was passed. The 
provisions requiring a reserve of lawful money was copied into 
the National Bank Act almost verbatim from the Massachu- 
setts law. Mr. Hooper was then a member of Congress, and 
took an active part in shaping the National statute. Neither 
this nor the Massachusetts law met the full requirements of 
the situation, inasmuch as the reserve required to be kept is 
much less than that fixed by the Louisiana Act of 1842. 
The Massachusetts law required a specie reserve of only 
fifteen per cent. (a compromise from the twenty per cent. 
first proposed ) while the National act required twenty-five, 
and twenty per cent. for the redemption cities and other 
localities respectively. In both cases the country banks were 
allowed to count city balances as a part of their reserve. 
In Massachusetts, under the law of 1858, the payment of 
interest on such balances was prohibited in order to keep 
them down to the point of actual necessity ; but this salutary 
check was repealed in the following year. Interest on specie 
balances has never been prohibited by the National Bank 
Act. As that law now stands, the reserve required on circu- 
lation is only five per cent., to be kept in the Treasury of 
the United States. This reduction was made under the idea 
that National bank notes would not be_ presented for 
redemption to any considerable extent, and that, therefore, 
the reserve originally required was unnecessarily large. But 
the question has never yet been fairly tested. The movements 
of a redeemable currency are very different from those of an 
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irredeemable one. Under a good system the surplus of the 
former returns speedily to the issuer; while that of the latter 
becomes inert and gravitates towards the money centres. 
The one is as fresh as running water, the other settles in 
pools and stagnates like the waters of a retiring flood. The 
mere security of the currency is something quite apart from its 
redemption. The best secured currency has its ebbs and flows, 
and the issuing banker must regulate his business so as 
always to be in a position to respond to the natural currents. 
It is of no consequence what the statute law requires in 
determining the rules of sound banking. Some of the best 
regulated systems have been established without law, as for 
example that of the Bank of France, which is under no 
restraint, either as to the amount of notes it may issue or as 
to the specie reserve it shall maintain. It remains to be seen 
how American bankers will act under the national system 
after specie payments are resumed. They cannot establish 
any new laws of business and they cannot safely defy or 
disregard the old. There is no safer guide for practical 
banking than the statute of Louisiana, of which we have 
now given an account. The only certainty of being able to 
pay specie on demand is to have specie, and the early 
means of geiting it to the full extent of liability to the 
public. No conceivable drain will exhaust a bank’s means 
which starts with 33% per cent. of specie in hand and 
holds the balance of its liabilities in paper, having not 
more than ninety days to run, and absolutely payable when 
due. 

The best security for the payment of such paper is not the 
debtor’s promise nor his honest intention to pay it, it is the 
fact that it represents merchandise sold, on a credit which 
expires with the maturity of the paper. 

We have been at pains to enquire of old bank officers in 
New Orleans as to the authorship of the law of 1842, and as 
to its practical working; whether, in fact, its stringent pro- 
visions were maintained and whether any set of bank officers 
had the nerve to enforce those provisions against their cus- 
tomers. We are informed that the gentleman most influential 
in framing the act of 1842 was Edward J. Forristall, of New 
Orleans, for many years the agent of Baring Brothers & Co., 
of London. His sons are understood to be still the agents 
of that very eminent house. The father died in 1873, at the 
age of eighty. We are assured that the provisions of the law 
were strictly carried out; that any renewal of three months’ 
paper was regarded as equivalent to protest, and the maker 
of it publicly dishonored ; that the reserve of specie and the 
proportion of short paper were rigidly adhered to, and that 
where the specie fell below 33% per cent. discounting was 
stopped until the deficiency was made good. These practices 
continued till the civil war (although the crisis of 1857 
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caused a general suspension of specie payments by banks in 
other parts of the United States), and until the Confederate 
government required the banks of New Orleans to send their 
specie into the interior to prevent its falling into Federal 
hands. The bulk of the specie thus sent went to Columbus, 
Georgia, and Montgomery, Alabama, and amounted@so about 
$5,300,000. Two of the banks buried an amount equal to four 
and a half millions, and another sent $800,000 up the Red 
River for safety. When General Butler got possession of New 
Orleans he persuaded the banks to bring their specie back 
and they endeavored to do so, but the Confederate govern- 
ment would not consent to send the portion under their 
control within the Federal lines. The Secretary of the Con- 
federate Treasury gave his receipt for it, and it was for a 
long time sacredly kept; at last, however, the exigencies of 
the war led to its being used and the banks lost it alto- 
gether. The specie buried and that sent up the Red River 
was, however, brought back to New Orleans by the institu- 
tions to which it belonged. 


EARLY BANKING DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In the interesting discussions lately begun as to the functions 
of the banks in restoring our finances to the specie basis, 
thoughtful men are often reminded that the early banking 
and monetary development of the United States is worthy of 
more investigation than it has received. In the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for last year are some of the 
most interesting details on this subject which have of late 
been officially published. Of these statements we have on 
several occasions given historical elucidations from various 
sources. A few additional facts are now added on the same 
subject. It will strike some of our readers as singular that, 
notwithstanding the necessities of commerce and the growth 
of traffic, prior to the middle of the seventeenth century no 
coins were struck in this country. In the year 1652 a mint 
was established at Boston which went on coining “ pine 
tree” coins for over thirty years, although as the mint was 
illegal, its coins were all dated 1652 to conceal the continu- 
ance of its operations. The charge for coinage was too high, 
and the English Parliament passed a law in 1663 declaring 
the importation and exportation of coin free, and the law of 
1666 having abolished all charge for coining, the Massachu- 
setts mint law served to drive the precious metal away. The 
colony coins were called shillings like the English coins, but 
they were twenty-five per cent. below the sterling piece of the 


23 
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same denomination. Hence, the ounce of silver cost six shil 
lings and eight pence in New England currency. This became 
the standard, but, the colony currency being still legal, those 
English silver coins which were not exported were clipped, 
and a severe penalty was enacted against such exportation. 
In 1794"a proclamation of Queen Anne fixed the rates of 
Spanish and other foreign coins for the colonies. The Span- 
ish dollar, or piece of eight, was rated at four shillings and 
sixpence ; so that sterling money was changed into dollars at 
two-ninths of a dollar for a shilling, or 4.44 dollars for a 
pound sterling, which remained the “par” until the recent 
law which went into operation January 1, 1874, changing 
the legal par to 4.86. The depreciation of New England 
currency being twenty-five per cent., it follows that £1 in 
New England currency was worth only $3.33 in specie, 
instead of $4.44. We may also state that a Spanish dollar, 
or piece of eight, was worth in New England currency six 
shillings. 

In 1766, a bank was proposed in Massachusetts. In 1790 
paper notes were first issued by that colony to pay for an 
expedition against Canada. The issue was small at first, and 
cancelled year by year. In 1794 the redemption was post- 
poned two years, and afterwards issues were made to pay 
the expenses of government, and even to make loans on 
mortgage. There were several financial panics in Massachu- 
setts in the eighteenth century, notably in 1715, 1720, 1727, 
1733, 1741 and 1749. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey, first issued bills in 1709 for the second 
expedition to Canada. In 1714 New York issued ¥ 27,680 in 
bills of credit. Pennsylvania first issued paper in 1723. 
Franklin favored more issues and wrote in support of them. 
Maryland issued bills in 1734, to be redeemed in sterling in 
three payments, at fifteen, thirty, and forty-five years. These 
payments being discounted exchange rose to 250. In Vir- 
ginia, John Law’s theory of merchandise money was for a 
time accepted, and tobacco warehouse receipts were used as 
currency until 1755, when the paper money policy was 
adopted and was soon carried to great excesses. North Car- 
olina was not a very rich colony, and her currency was 
greatly depreciated, although the whole issues were not over 
4 52,500 in 1740. Finally merchandise legal tenders were 
issued by South Carolina for war purposes in 1702, rice 
being a barter medium. 

The only paper money issues which were ever followed by 
normal resumption were those of Massachusetts. In 1745, the 
New England colonies made an expedition against Cape 
Breton, and took Louisbourg. The issues of currency to pay 
for this rose to $2,466,712 nominal value, in Massachusetts 
alone. Cape Breton was ransomed and Massachusetts 
imported her share of the ransom in silver and copper, 
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redeemed her notes at eleven for one, and established a specie 
currency of silver. The British Parliament in 1757 forbade the 
issue of legal-tender non-interest bearing notes for New 
England, at the petition of Massachusetts. The same prohibi- 
tion was extended in 1764 to all the colonies. Gold circulated 
by weight, not being legal-tender until 1762, when a law was 
passed in Massachusetts making it legal-tender at two and a 
half pence silver per grain. This was five per cent. more 
than its market value. Paper issues within the act of Parlia- 
ment continued to be made in the older colonies, and in 
1775, when the representatives of the New England colonies 
met to prepare for war, Massachusetts agreéd to allow their 
bills to circulate in her territory, because they had nothing 
else. 

The first Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5th, 1774. After December, 1774, it was decided that 
nothing was to be imported from any part of the British 
Empire; and after September, 1775, nothing was to be 
exported thither. Notwithstanding this law however, English 
goods were needed for the army, and came by way of the 
European continent and the West Indies; and lumber and 
tobacco went out the same way. 

The second Congress, May t1oth, 1775, had no power to tax 
and therefore no power to borrow. The New York represent- 
ation proposed the issue of bills of credit of the old kind to 
be redeemed by taxes, and this plan was adopted. The first 
issue was ordered June 23d., 1775, and consisted of promises 
to pay 2,000,000 Spanish dollars. The aggregate was appor- 
tioned among the colonies on an estimate of population, and 
each colony was to redeem its assigned aggregate by taxa- 
tion. Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
alone did this entirely; New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia did so in part. The issues 
went on, however, and in January, 1777, the depreciation 
began, although it was not admitted by Congress until the 
following September. Throughout the year 1777 various 
expedients of coercion were set in operation by public officers 
and private committees to enforce the legal tender character 
of the bills and to keep down prices. In September, 1779, 
the issues were $ 160,000,000, and Congress promised that they 
should not exceed $200,000,000. The depreciation was 
twenty-eight for one. In March, 1780, at sixty-five for one, 
Congress recognized a depreciation of forty for one, and 
recommended the repeal of all tender laws, and issued six 
per cent. notes. The Treasury made a report to Congress in 
1828, in which the estimated issues are set down at 
$ 241,000,000 of the first tenor. Jefferson’s estimate is 
$ 200,000,000, and he says the specie value of the whole 
issue was $36,000,000. He estimated the cost of the war at 
$ 140,000,000. Another statement from a Treasury report of 
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1790 gives $ 357,400,000 old tenor and $2,000,000 new tenor. 
These were partly re-issues. The same report estimates the 
cost of the war at $135,100,000 in specie. In fact, as John 
Adams observed at a later period, the financial statistics of 
the American Revolution, as of most other revolutions both 
of earlier and later date, are “lost beyond recovery.” The 
currency went on depreciating, being really only negotiable 
paper till the spring of 1781, when Robert Morris took 
charge of the finances on condition that he should conduct 
them in specie. Then the notes became uncurrent. Part of 
the issues were redeemed at one hundred for one in Hamil- 
ton’s funding scheme. After the paper money had exhausted 
the patience and the reserves of the people Congress had to 
collect taxes in kind to supply the army. The miseries of 
this darkest period of the war were enhanced by the failure 
of the crops in 1779 and 1780. But French money and 
French credit rendered greater aid to independence than the 
French fleets and armies. Morris had to carry on the war by 
loans from France, Holland and Spain, which were obtained 
on French credit. Specie brought by the French and English 
came into circulation as soon as the paper became uncurrent, 
and trade with the English was not vigorously suppressed 
because specie was obtained by it. In 1780, a company in 
Philadelphia took Government bills of exchange and issued 
notes to purchase supplies for the army. These capitalists, 
on December 31st, 1781, were incorporated by resolution of 
Congress, as the Bank of North America, Congress having 
fully organized November 1st, under the articles of confeder- 
ation. In conformity with the recommendations of Congress, 
the bank obtained a charter from Pennsylvania, with a 
monopoly, April 1st, 1782, and from New York ten days 
afterward. This was the first bank that issued convertible 
notes in the United States. The institution rendered great 
services as a fiscal agent of the Government, and was, on the 
whole, successful in its operations. 

For many reasons it is important to observe that the grant 
of power to the Bank of North America by the ordinance of 
Congress, and by the act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
to hold and convey real and personal estate, was in nearly 
the same words as the grant to the bank of England in the 
charter of 1694. But both the ordinance of Congress and 
the Pennsylvania act of 1782 omitted the prohibitions and 
restrictions carefully inserted in the English charter of the 
Bank of England of 1694, and found also in the charters of 
the Bank of Scotland, the Bank of France and the Bank of 
Ireland. 

In 1785, numerous petitions were sent to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, praying that body to take away the charter 
which had been granted to the Bank of North America. 

These petitions represented that the bank had _pro- 
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duced mischievous consequences to the fair trader, and had 
destroyed that equality which ought to exist in a commercial 
community. They were referred to a committee, who 
reported that the prayer of the petitioners ought to be 
granted, and accompanied their report with an act to repeal 
the act of April 1, 1782, chartering the bank. The immedi- 
ate adjournment of the Legislature prevented action on the 
report. During the vacation, in the summer of 1785, the 
Legislature again met, when eminent counsel were heard at 
the bar of the House for and against the bank. The excite- 
ment in the State was so intense and widely extended that 
the Legislature could not resist its influence ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1785, the Pennsylvania charter of this bank was repealed 
by a large majority. The Bank of North America, after the 
repeal of the Pennsylvania charter, still carried on its busi- 
ness, claiming its right to do so, under the ordinance of the 
Continental Congress. It, however, in March, 1787, obtained 
a new charter from the State of Pennsylvania; and its exist- 
ence has been continued by successive acts of corporation, 
without interruption to the present day. 

But the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in the second charter, 
entitled, ‘an act to revive the incorporation of the Bank of 
North America,” was careful to omit the monopoly clause 
and to insert the restrictions and prohibitions contained in 
the charter of the bank of England, and nearly in the same 
words. Established at Philadelphia, the Bank of North 
America became, in some particulars, the model of the two 
subsequent National banks under the present constitution of 
the United States. 

February 25, 1791, the first bank of the United States was 
incorporated by Congress, with a capital of £ 10,000,000. 
Three-fourths of this capital were to be payable in the 
public debt of the United States, and the act of incorporation 
recites as follows: ‘“ Whereas, It is conceived that the estab- 
lishment of a bank for the United States, upon a foundation 
sufficiently extensive to answer the purposes intended 
thereby, and at the same time upon principles which offered 
adequate security for an upright and prudent administration 
thereof, will be very conducive to the successful conducting 
of the National finances ; will tend to give facility to the 
obtaining of loans for the use of the Government in sudden 
emergencies; and will be productive of considerable advan- 
-tages to trade and industry in general.” 

Instead of being a merely commercial establishment, this 
bank was essentially of a financial and political character, 
and it was mainly on this ground that its constitutionality 
was defended. The Bank of England originated in a loan to 
the British Government of $1,500,000 towards the carrying 
on the war which it was then waging with France. And the 
first bank of the United States had a similar origin; for its 
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charter provided that the sums subscribed by individuals 
and corporations should be payable “one-fourth in gold and 
silver, and three-fourths in the public debt” of the United 
States. Notwithstanding the design and scope of the first 
bank of the United States, as indicated in the preamble to 
the act of incorporation, and in the fact that three-fourth 
parts of its entire capital were payable in the public debt— 
yet, by its charter, it was expressly prohibited from making 
any loan to the Government of the United States exceed- 
ing $100,000 or to any State exceeding $50,000, or to any 
foreign prince or State, unless previously authorized by a law 
of the United States ; and it was also prohibited from “ pur- 
chasing any public debt whatsoever,” and from “directly or 
indirectly dealing or trading in anything except bills of 
exchange, gold and silver bullion, and goods really and 
aa pledged for money lent, and not redeemed in due time, 

c ’ 

March 21, 1791, one month after the Bank of the United 
States was chartered by Congress, the Legislature of New 
York State passed an act entitled, “an act to incorporate the 
stockholders of the Bank of New York.” This was the first 
bank charter granted in this State after the act incorporating 
the Bank of North America. The charter of the Bank of 
New York was substantially the model upon which all the 
bank charters granted in this State were framed, prior to the 
year 1825, when the form of these acts were changed and 
new and more stringent prohibitions and _ restrictions were 
enacted by the Legislature, as will be more fully shown in a 
future article. 

These acts of incorporation, after reciting, that “ Whereas, 
certain persons associated as a company, under the style of 
President, Director, and Company of the Bank of New York 
(or Bank of Albany), by their petition presented to the 
Legislature, have prayed for the privilege of being incorpo- 
rated, the better to enable them to carry on the business of 
their institutions,” proceed to enact that the petitioners, &c., 
be a body corporate and politic by a certain name; that by 
such name they and their successors should have suscession 
for a fixed period of years, capable of suing, being sued, &c. ; 
that by such name they and their successors should be 
legally capable of purchasing and conveying any estate, real 
or personal, for the use of the corporation; that the real 
estate be limited to the quantity needed for the immediate 
accommodation of the bank, together with such as should be 
mortgaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it in 
satisfaction of debts previously contracted ; that all bills or 
notes issued by order of the corporation and promising pay- 
ment of money to any person, or to bearer, should be as 
binding upon said corporation, and as really ‘assignable and 
negotiable as if they had been issued by a private person ; 
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that the total amount of debts, over and above the moneys 
actually deposited in the vaults of the bank, should not 
exceed three times the capital actually paid in. The capital 
stock was fixed at a definite sum; the location of the bank 
was designated, and all the operations of discount and 
deposit were to be carried on in that place, and not else- 
where. The number of directors was fixed and the mode of 
election prescribed. These charters contained the following 
prohibition against trading: “The said corporation shall not 
directly or indirectly deal or trade in buying or selling any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, or commodities whatsoever— 
or in buying or selling any stock created under any act of 
the Congress of the United States, or of any particular State, 
unless in selling the same, when truly pledged to it by way 
of security, for debts due to the said corporation.” 

None of the bank charters, prior to 1825, contained any 
specification of banking powers. The Legislature, from 1791 
to 1825, seemed to rely solely upon prohibitory and restrictive 
clauses inserted in each charter—upon a declaration that 
dealing or trading in State stocks, goods, wares, and merch- 
andise, was not banking—and that the power thus to trade 
or deal was not necessary to carry on that business. Only 
seven banks had been incorporated by this State prior to 
1804. Until that ‘year, the right of banking was a common- 
law right belonging to individuals, and to be exercised at 
their pleasure. The Legislature had authority to regulate or 
restrain this right. This was done by restraining acts to be 
hereafter mentioned. After the first restraining law, bank- 
ing became a franchise derived from a grant of the Legisla- 
ture, and subsisting in those only who could produce the grant. 


$$$ 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE NEW YORK AND OTHER 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


If we except the questions of resumption and of refund- 
ing the National debt, there are but few subjects which 
surpass in their intrinsic importance or in their hold on the 
public mind that of municipal debts. In this city an 
impetus has been given to these discussions by the fact that 
a new issue of $4,741,400 of New York City bonds has just 
been resolved upon to redeem old bonds which mature this 
month for street opening and other improvements. The 
principal and interest of these bonds may perhaps be ulti- 
mately paid by the assessments which they represent; but 
an uneasy feeling is abroad that the debt of this city, not- 
withstanding the late reforms of administration, is still being 
permanently augmented, and that some new check should, 
if possible, be devised to prevent all further increase. In 
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these facts we have a new reason to expect that the consti- 
tutional amendments which are to come before the State 
Legislature to be chosen this month will be finally adopted. 
One of these amendments forbids any municipality first from 
giving or loaning its credit to any individual or corporation; 
secondly, from becoming owner of stock or bonds in any 
corporation; and thirdly, from incurring any indebtedness 
except for municipal purposes. The amendment also pro- 
vides that no city or county shall in any manner or for any 
purpose become indebted, including existing debt, to an 
amount exceeding five per cent. of its last assessed real 
estate valuation, and that all indebtedness in excess of such 
limitation (except such as now exists) shall be void. Finally 
it declares that no city or county whose present debt exceeds 
the appointed limit of five per cent. shall contract any fur- 
ther debt, except such as is provided for and paid by current 
tax levies or under special legislative authority, and this debt 
must be temporary, for not more than five years, and at the 
rate of not more than one dollar per capita of the city popu- 
lation. No law is hereafter to be passed to authorize the cre- 
ating of any debt by counties or cities unless such law makes 
the debt re-payable in not more than twenty annual instal- 
ments immediately following, and provides for the necessary 
taxation, and all these provisions are to be irrepealable. It 
will be seen that at present the permanent debt of New York 
City, exclusive of the temporary obligations, is more than 
double the proportion allowed for the future by these very 
salutary and much-needed improvements in the organic law 
of the State. The subjoined table gives the official report 
of the city debt on the 31st December of several years since 
1870, with the amount held in the Sinking Fund for redemp- 
tion of the city debt: 

BONDED AND TEMPORARY DEBT OF NEW YORK CITY, 1870-1876. 

1870. 1872. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Funded Debt..... ... 68,998,146 51 . 93,773,659 97 - 118,241,557 24 - 119,056,903 54 . 119,63! ,313 28 
Deduct Sinking Fund. 18,115,894 49 - 231348,074 89. 26,823,788 01. 27,748,307 30. 28,296,247 40 


Net Funded Debt.... 50,882,252 02 . 70,425,585 08 . 90,417,769 23. 91,308,596 24. 91,335,065 88 
Temporary Debt 10,525,100 00 . 16,927,372 30. 20,851,00000. 21,322,20000. 22,371,400 00 
** Revenue Bonds 11,966,200 90. 8,114,197 55+ 2,711,20076. 4,142,92785. 6,104,844 51 


Total Debt 739373552 02 . 95,467,154 93 - 114,979,969 99 - 116,773,724 09 . 109,811,310 39 


Nore.—On December 31, 1876, the bonded indebtedness assumed by the City of New York 
under the act of annexation of a part of Westchester County was about $1,250,000, and the 
sum of $79,910.46 has been paid on this account during the present year. 


At the beginning of the present year, 1877, the debt of the 
city was $119,811,310.39. The total amount of the tax levy 
ordered for the year 1877 is $29,178,940.47, which requires a 
rate of taxation of 2.65 per cent. upon the amount of tax- 
able property. In addition to this, there is also appropriated 
out of the general resources of the city, receivable in 1877 
from other sources than taxation, the sum of $2,500,000, which 
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makes the amount of estimated expenditure $31,678,940. Of 
this vast sum the ordinary annual expenditure absorbs nearly 
seventeen millions, as is shown in the following table: 

Whole amount appropriated $31,678,940 00 
DRS CURA EEE arc car cnnsdcisensnae sds scsenetnsunesasnns $ 2,658,900 00 

Deduct interest on debt with instalment of principal 9,176,501 73 

Deduct for redemption of special parts of debt 1,545,467 78 


Deduct for State school tax I, 503,009 00 
14,883,869 51 


Amounts applicable to annual expenditure $ 16,795,070 49 


The City Chamberlain states that the assets of the city 
held against its funded and temporary debt amount to 
thirty-two millions of dollars. Of this sum fourteen millions 
consist of assessment bonds, eight millions consist of real 
estate taxes in arrears, which are certain to be sooner or 
later paid, and ten millions is the appraised value of property 
which is not needed by the city, and which is for sale. On 
the other side there are five millions of unsettled and dis- 
puted claims against the city. If all these sums which are 
in litigation should be decided adversely to the city, there 
would still be twenty-seven millions of assets against 119 
millions of indebtedness. Thus the amount of the debt of 
the city of New York, instead of being 119 millions, would 
be reduced to ninety-two millions. In regard to the esti- 
mated value of the real and personal estate of the city sub- 
ject to taxation, the latest reports state it at $1,101,092,093. 
As above stated the rate of taxation for 1877-8 is 2.65 per 
cent. For the previous year the tax rate was 2.80, and the 
amount realized from taxation was $31,109,521.60. The 
value of taxable property was $9,821,101 greater in 1876 than 
in 1877. Real estate increased in value during the year by 
$2,776,918, while personal estate suffered a shrinkage of 
$12,598,019. At the recent Bankers’ Convention, Mr. Buell 
gave the following estimate of the present condition of the 
debt of the city of New York: 


ESTIMATED PRESENT CONDITION OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
PEE. SUED os ccenaksacwavecncubscencusesssnccoanssadsdaccsenscisuenineoueesees eeee PIIQ, S11, 310 
ASSETS : 
Assessment bonds, good beyond doubt ...........sss+s00 $ 14,000,000 


Real ectabe taxes ii APPEALS, ...csccicesccesecssssseecccsecsess 8,000,000 


Property for sale, not needed by city 
32,000,000 


$ 87,811,310 
Unsettled and disputed claims against the City.......ccccceceres eoseees 5,000,000 


$ 92,811,310 


As to aggregate municipal debts throughout the country 
the subjoined interesting statistics are given: 
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MUNICIPAL DEBTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


20 Cities 17 Cities 37 Cities Total. 56 Cities Total. 
with 100,000 with 40,000 with 20,000 74 below 130 
and upwards. to 100,000. ta 40,000. Cities. 20,000. Cittes. 
Population, 1876. 6,003,950 . 955+544- 1,024,554. 7:984,048 . 592,201 . 8,576,249 
1866. 4,067,469 . 663,045 - 725,192 . 51455+706 - 464,208 . 5,919,914 


i $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total Debt, 1876. 453,247,352. 45,821,912. $4,728,056. 553,797,320. 51,035,096. 604,832,416 
sis 1866. 163,992,996 . 15,860,750. 21,209,430. 201,063,176. 20,248,833. 221,312,009 


Valuation, 1876. 4,573,905,305 - 654,201,629 . 566,032,000. 5,794,138,934 - 380,943,224 . 6,175,082,158 

™ 1866. 2,653,808,708 . 303,276,019 . 297)459,091 - 3,254,5439818 . 197,075,563 - 3,451,61G,381 
Ann’! Tax, 1876. 87,357,102 ._ 10,022,388. 9,072,082. 106,451,572. 6,259,703. 112,711,275 

as 1866. 50,425,344. 5,120,477. 5,319,767. 60,865,588. 3,194,510. 64,060,098 

It thus appears that twenty cities in the United States 
exceeding one hundred thousand inhabitants have an aggre- 
gate population of 6,003,950, against 4,067,469 in 1866. These 
great centers of industry have rapidly sprung up and they 
take up the trade of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, of the 
Gulf and Lake Coasts, of the great interior rivers of the 
Continent, and of thousands of miles of railway. The muni- 
cipal debts of these twenty cities amount to $ 453,247,352, 
against $ 163,992,996 in 1866. These debts now reach an 
amount which, prior to our war experience, would have been 
considered an almost insupportable burden for the nation. 
The City of New York, as is shown in detail above, presents 
a debt nearly one-third as great as the whole municipal 
indebtedness of the group of cities containing over six mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The class of cities having each a popu- 
lation exceeding forty thousand and less than one hundred 
thousand are seventeen in number, having an aggregate of 
955,544 inhabitants, against 663,045 in 1866. Their total debts 
amount to $ 45,821,912, against $15,860,750 in 1866, showing an 
almost three-fold increase. Of the next class of cities, having 
each a population exceeding twenty thousand and less than 
forty thousand, there are in all thirty-seven in the United 
States, with a total population of 1,024,554. Their total 
debts are $54,728,056, against $21,209,430. As to the group 
below twenty thousand, we have a list comprising fifty-six 
of the most important cities and towns, which have five thou- 
sand inhabitants or more, whose aggregate population 
amounts to 592,201, against 464,208 in 1866. Their aggregate 
debt is $51,035,096, against $20,248,833 in 1866. If we take 
the aggregate of these four groups together, they present a 
table of the chief cities and towns of the United States 
having over five thousand inhabitants each; comprising in 
all one hundred and thirty, with an aggregate population of 
8,576,249 and a total municipal debt of about $ 644,378,663. 
The towns not included in our list may be estimated as 
having an aggregate indebtedness of about §$ 400,000,000, 
making the total municipal debt of the country $ 1,044,278,663. 
Added to these municipal debts proper we find the county 
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debts of the United States amounting to about $ 200,000,000, 
and the State debts to about $ 300,000,000; making a grand 
aggregate of more than 1,500 millions of public debt of 
States, counties, cities and towns. The whole burden of 
interest on these securities at seven per cent. would amount 
to 105 millions of dollars a year. On the increase of muni- 
cipal debts in the United States Mr. Buell offered the fol- 
lowing remarks to the Bankers’ Convention. 

“If no other arguments were adduced to show the para- 
mount necessity of adopting the amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the State of New York above referred to, the simple 
fact ought to be engugh which is cited in the report of Mr. 
Evarts’ commission that these amendments will give protection 
to the twenty-four cities of the State. These cities, accord- 
ing to the census of 1875, had a population of 2,213,373, 
while the entire population of the State was $4,330,210. The 
assessed aggregate value of the property subject to taxation 
in these cities was $1,516,449,596, while the assessed value of 
the whole property in the State at the same time was, in 
round numbers, 2,000 millions. The vast financial concerns 
of the great communities, representing one-half of the popu- 
lation and three-fourths of the property of the State, are 
surely worth preserving from the ruin which must overtake 
them if they are given up any longer to the controi of politi- 
cal factions, organized to promote selfish and personal ends 
at the public cost. 

“From the reports of the 130 cities I find that their 
debts in the aggregate were, in 1866, 221 millions. Hence it 
appears that these cities have almost tripled their debt in 
ten years. Supposing that other municipalities have done 
the same, an average of $74,000,000 a year has been added to 
the municipal indebtedness of the United States; and if the 
panic of 1873 had not put a sudden check upon the rapid 
growth of this municipal extravagance and reckless running 
into debt, there seems little reason to doubt that the prog- 
ress and the amount of our municipal indebtedness would 
have been at least twenty per cent. greater than they are 
now. As the effects of the panic seem to be passing off, and 
as the national growth in wealth is so promising, there is 
reason to fear that with returning prosperity municipal prod- 
igality may return also, and we have in this apprehension a 
new reason in support ‘of my proposition that something wise 
and judicious must immediately be done to interpose safe- 
guards by amendments to our State Constitutions, by legisla- 
tion and by other wholesome and fit expedients to avert the 
threatened evils. 

. “The amount of the permanent debt of the several cities 
of the State of New York embracing, in round numbers, a 
population of two millions, is upwards of one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars, the annual interest upon which, 
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probably, exceeds eleven millions of dollars. The whole 
amount appropriated for carrying on the Government of the 
State in 1875, exclusive of sums appropriated to extinguish 
debt, was less than nine millions of dollars—much less than 
the sum which the cities of this State are compelled to raise 
to pay the interest on their local debts. Much the larger 
part of this burden is the growth of recent years. The. 
enormous debt of the City of New York is especially 
deserving of attention, as it is at present, after deducting 
the sinking fund, upward of one hundred and_ thirteen 
millions of dollars; and without deducting that fund, 
upwards of one hundred and forty millions of dollars; an 
amount exceeding the entire sum requisite to defray all 
the expenses of the State Government for the present 
year, and exceeding the entire expenditure of the City and 
County of New York for a year so recent as 1860, when 
the city had a population of 800,000. In 1840, the debt of 
the city was $10,000,000. In 1850 about $12,000,000; an 
increase during the decade of about twenty per cent. In 
1860 it was upward of $18,000,000; an increase of fifty per 
cent. In 1870 it was upward of $73,000,000; an increase 
of nearly four hundred per cent., and in the six years which 
have since elapsed it has been swollen by the enormous 
addition of $40,000,000. It is proper to say, that this last 
increase is, in a large measure, due to the funding of a 
preceding floating debt of upward of $20,000,000, a legacy 
from the corrupt cabal overthrown in 1871, and which, or 
most of which, ought to be added to the amount of the 
debt, as above stated, in 1870. The magnitude and rapid 
increase of this debt are not less remarkable than the poverty 
of the results exhibited as the return for so prodigious an 
expenditure. It is hoped that in the State of New York 
the time is very near when the reform will be vigorously 
accomplished. If this expectation should be realized, other 
States will, it is hoped, soon follow our example. It would 
‘be easy to show that scarcely any other proposed remedies 
for the evil we are discussing can compare with the one 
recommended by Mr. Evarts’ Committee. No other scheme 
that I have examined enables the taxpayer to control so 
completely the expenditure, debt and taxation of our large 
cities. Wherever, as in this State, the provisions of the 
State Constitutions declare in effect that all elective officers 
are to be chosen by universal suffrage, these provisions will 
stand in the way of the reform here proposed and a consti- 
tutional amendment will, of course, be necessary. But what- 
ever the details and practical methods may be of carrying 
out the reform and however much they will bear it in dif- 
ferent States, the thing which I am particularly anxious to 
suggest is that the assembly which votes the taxes should 
be elected by those citizens who have to pay them.” 
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BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT AND BUSINESS FAILURES. 


One of the most notable features of the commercial 
growth of the last forty years, is the change which has been 
developed in the credit system by which all departments of 
commerce and trade are now sustained. <A generation or 
two ago the capital used in business enterprises was com- 
monly owned for the most part by the men who were at 
the head of the establishment. Now such men frequently 
own a comparatively small share of the capital stock of the 
business which they superintend, and through some of the 
infinite ramifications of the credit system they obtain the 
great bulk of the capital employed in their business. Among 
the dangers and disasters incident to this state of things is 
the great increase which has taken place in the number and 
amount of the insolvencies and failures. During the war, 
and for several years afterwards, the paper-money inflation 
offered singular temptations and facilities to our business 
community, and the wonder is not that we have had in the 
United States so many failures, but rather that there have 
been so few. During the last ten years the financial con- 
dition of the country has been peculiarly dangerous, and the 
perils incident to business have been greatly augmented 
since the panic of 1873. In view of .these dangers, it is 
gratifying to find that there is a tendency to a favorable 
reaction, notwithstanding the approach of resumption. 

Among the numerous indications of an improvement in 
business, which are attracting attention throughout the 
country, a conspicuous place is claimed by the latest statis- 
tics of the failures. The report for the past quarter has just 
been issued by Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., and shows a 
notable change for the better. The report for the last quar- 
ter of 1877 shows 6,565 failures in the United States against 
7,050 in the corresponding period of 1876. The liabilities 
of 1877 are reported at 142 millions ‘against 156 for 1876. 

The average failures for the successive. quarters of the 
last three years compare as follows: 


—FHirst Quarter.—-————— / Second Quarter. 
No. of Amount of Average. No. of Amount of Average. 
Years. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities 
1875 «. 1,982 . $43,176,953 - $24,784 . 1,581 . $33,667,313 . $21,295 
1876 ... 2,806 . 64,644,156 . 23,038 - 1,794 - 439771,273 - 24,398 
1877 ... 2,869 . 54,538,974 - 19,010 . 1,880 . 45,068,097 . 23,972 
———-Third Quarter. ~ ——————-- Nine Months.—————_ 
No. of Amount of Average. No. of Amount of Average. 
Years. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
1875 oe 1,771 « $54,328,237 . $30,676 . 5,334 - $131,172,503 - $24,591 
1876 ... 2,420 . 47,857,871 . 19,534 ~ 7,050 . 156,272,800 . 22,166 
1877 ... 1,816 . 42,346,085 . 23,318 . 6,565 . 141,952,256 . 21,622 


The failures in each State compare as follows: 
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¥ Third Quarter Total for nine Total for ~~ 
STATES AND —_o 1877—_—  — Months, 1877.—~ ——Months, 1876.—— 
TERRITORIES. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


Alabama. ba $37,000 . se . $563,031 . ° $ 490,827 
Arizona 41,000 . Se - 41,000 . . — 
NR cnce wncencas cons 37;95° - a7. 214,275 - 203,649 
CINE: 0 ccccesccsccsces 767,395 - 3 ° 2,224.151 . ° 1,295,596 
City of San Francisco... 429,619 . 104 . 6,231,652 . . 1,141,683 
Colorado......+ Sibsebkndee 168,160 . 30. 554,500 . . 326,241 
1,898,625 . 223 . 4,829,365 . . 3,291,277 
7,800 . S « 26,300 . : 78,400 
20,000 . 9. 169,500 . Pe 201,600 
197,000 . 7» . 930,600 . : $0,977 
4,500 . @ - 125,000 . : 121,000 
114,400 . 7O . 818,096 . 3 . 2,955,145 
‘ 15,000 . 2 44,500 
Illinois ‘ 2,974,500 - 373 .- 7;288, 300 
City of Chicz ago 50 . 3,875,600 . 7 8,586,200 . : 
Indiana ... ose . 1,910,286 248 . 45145,171 . 3»235,521 
584,500 . 267 . 2,127,900 . : 3,277,980 
94,719 - 360. 230,969 . . 372,400 
y 1,347,150 - . 5,200,900 . : 5,261,172 
Louisiana, ...2cccccescccee < 10,000 . 33 + 444,518 . . 3148,993 
500,400 . 97 - 1,071,400 . . 511,250 
- 1,223,734 - 96 . 2,980,234 . +449,637 
Massachusetts..........- ; 1,148,780 . 371 . 5,338,908 . : 628,064 
City of Boston . 1,400,000 . . 3,501,200 . 222 - 8,955,100 
Michigan ’ P 1,426,313 - 257 . 6,369,641. @ « 739275399 
MIGRESOR 6. cccccicecccs cece ‘ 96,735 - ‘ 1,193,250 . . 1,207,989 
Mississippi ‘ ; 46,000 . P 645,689 . . 612,833 
Missouri P 134,850 . ‘ 596,692 . : 1,062,700 
City of St. Louis....... 7 “ 2,342,300 . : 5,833,550 - 6 : 2,063,057 
Montana.......cccccsseces ‘ — . ‘ — . = 75,000 
ae ‘ 57,500 . — . 258.800 . . 88,100 
Nevada ......0. wr ‘ 110,407 . ; 570,730 . . 105,400 
New Hampshire.. ‘ 188,500 . : 408,652 . . 463,555 
New Jersey ; 895,596 . . 2,846,424 , . 1,642,692 
New York : - Brena. 3 ‘ 12,989,932 3° 16,388,295 
City of New York . iol 1 “> rs 24,052,450 . + 26,921,660 
North ee ; ‘ ‘ 439,509 . . * 772,885 
‘ +. Se. 4,451,085 . § . 45448,304 
City of Cincinnati  . is 79 - 2,185,174 . ° 2,039,930 
Oregon - ° 2m. 234,704 . ° 290,716 
Pennsylvania ........+ ++ $30 . 2\980, + ae . 8,563,439 - . 8,810,611 
City of P hiladelphia Bb. 360. 830,923 . 119 . 3,046,796 . , 3+459,995 
Rhode Island 30. 1,232,500 . eS . 34416,087 ‘ 55759;034 
South Carolina,........... @ 38,565 . - . 963,061 . ; 1,307,996 
Tennessee mW. 132,359 . oy . 7355319 - . 15755970 
Pin nh6niseenescsccoess 9) 132,700 . go . 15139,320 . 125 - 1,246,462 
4- 11,500 . g . 41,500 . ° 6,000 
Vermont 17 - 71,600 . 66 . 472,463 . ; 1,030,630 
Virginia and West Vi irginic a ae 178,845 - 417 . 1,000,505 . 140 . 23993,842 
Washington Territory 2 « 162,000 . * « 207,800 . § 202,664 
Wisconsin  . 502,432. 14 . 1,646,388 ° 169 . 3,604,344 
i os 5,500 . es 5,500 . 10 . 140,900 
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Weta. ccccicccccccceses 1,816 . $42,346,085 . 6,565 . $141,952,256 . 7,050 .$ 156,272,800 


Dominion of Canada,..... 424 - $5,753,139 .1,646 . $20,904,976 . 1,256 . $17,786,150 


“Tt is many months since so favorable a report has been 
issued,” says the report before us, “and this fact, taken in 
connection with the improved business in merchandise which 
the autumn months have thus far witnessed, and the cer- 
tainty that a great crop of produce is now being marketed 
at good prices, suggests the hope that the worst effects of 
the depression have been seen.” 

To throw further light on the number and amount of the 
commercial failures in various parts of the United States we 
give the following table showing the figures for the whole of 
the year 1876, with the number of persons in business in 
each State : 
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COMPARISON AND AVERAGES OF FAILURES IN 1876. 


No. in No.of P.C.of 
Business. Failures.Failures. 


Amount of 
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Liabilities. 


STATES. Liabilities. 
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633 . 
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4,787,401 . 
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BANKING MOVEMENTS OF ITALY AND FRANCE. 


In view of the expected resumption of specie payments 
by France next January the banking movements of Conti- 
nental Europe have been attracting of late considerable 
attention. We find among the recent statistics on this sub- 
ject two tables which are of much practical value. The 
first is as to the banks of Italy. The deposits of these 
banks are not reported, but their aggregate capital is 
$50,350,000 and their note circulation $129,205,000. Their 
cash reserves amount to $29,920,000, being nearly $ 10,000,000 
less than in 1874. It is interesting to observe that although 
Itaiy is a member of the Latin Union in which silver coin 
is a legal tender, the banks are not flooded with silver as 
had been predicted, but the decline in their cash reserves 
has chiefly depleted the stock of silver, the gold reserve being 
only $3,250,000 less in December of 1876 than in December, 
1874. Subjoined is the table of the banks of Italy: 


CAPITAL AND CIRCULATION OF THE BANKS OF ITALY. 


Limit of Annual Cash Reserves, 
Working Note Average Circulation.~ 
Banks. Capital. Circulation. 1873. 1876. 


National Italian...... $30,000,000 . $90,000,000 . $68,140,000 . $70,720,000 . $17,555,000 
Tuscan 4,200,000 . 12,600,000 . 11,510,000 . 10,290,000 . 2,475,000 
Tuscan Credit 1,000,000 . 3,000,000 . 2,725,000 . 2,685,000 . 1,000,000 
‘ 3,000,000 . 9,000,000 . 9,880,000 . 8,600,000 2,000,000 

Bank of Naples ..... 9:750,000 +. 44,250,000 . 29,470,000 . 22,550,000 . 4,260,000 
2,400,000 7,200,000 . 6,735,000 . 6,415,000 . 2,625,000 


Dated occcccascces $50,350,000 . $151,050,000 . $128,050,000 . $121,260,000 . $29,915,000 

The second table refers to the banking deposits of Paris. 
For many months past the accumulation of deposits in all 
the chief European centres of finance has been the subject 
of general observation. But it was not supposed that so 
active an increase had been going on during the last year, 
as appears from the following table to have been actually 
realized : 


DEPOSITS OF THE CHIEF FRENCH BANKS, AUGUST 3], 
1876 AND 1877. 
1876. 1877.———__—_——_. 
Francs. Dollars. Francs. Dollars. 

Bank of France 399,000,000 . 79,800,000 . 490,000,000 . 98,000,000 
Societe Generale 162,706,000 . 32,541,200 . 164,534,000 . 32,906,800 
Credit Industriel 37>347,000 7,469,400 . 50,954,000 . 10,190,800 
Comptoir d’Escompte... 72,350,000 . 14,470,000 . 102,302,000 . 20,460,400 
Societe des Depots. 40,074,000 . 8,014,800 . 59,095,000 . I1,819,000 
Credit Foncier 57,875,000 . 11,575,000 . 78,356,000 . 15,671,200 
Credit Lyonnais.......... 67,973,000 . 13,594,600 . 92,272,000 . 18,454,400 


837,325,000 . 167,465,000 . 1,037,513,000 . 207,502,600 
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THE RELATION OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE TO 
THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 


BEING THE FOURTH OF THE GILBART LECTURES ON BANKING. 
DELIVERED AT KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (SESSION 1877). 
BY PROF. LEONE LEVI. 


“In studying any phenomena,” said Professor Maxwell in 
his general considerations respecting scientific apparatus, “the 
first difficulty we meet with, after we have determined the 
field of observation, is the presence of agents and phenomena 
not included within the same field, which are, in effect, dis- 
turbing agents; and if we wish to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions we must so arrange that the effects of these disturbing 
agents on the phenomena to be investigated shall be as small 
as possible. It may be desirable to change the field of our 
investigation, and include within it those phenomena which 
in our former investigation we regarded as disturbances; in 
which case the experiments must be designed so as to bring 
into prominence the very phenomena which we formerly tried 
to get rid of, and when we have, in this way, ascertained 
the laws of the disturbances, we may be better able to make 
a thorough investigation of what we began by regarding as 
the principal phenomena.” So in the use of statistics relating 
to any branch of research, whether social or economic, it is 
not enough to collect facts and see that they are absolutely 
reliable, but we must be sure to eliminate from the class 
of facts under consideration every disturbing element. It 
might seem easy to form tables of deaths with a view to 
deduce the probability of life and health, but there are dis- 
turbing influences which must be taken into account—in the 
nature of the habits of life, the kind of employment, immi- 
gration or emigration, ignorance or misstatement of age, 
local epidemics, etc., which may be sources of error. Com- 
pare the West End and the East End of London, and you 
may expect a much greater mortality in the latter than in 
the former from the larger population in proportion to area, 
and other circumstances of an economic character. But let 
an hospital be erected and attract sufferers from all parts 
of the country into the West End, and this disturbing ele- 
ment will vitiate all comparison and all calculation. When 
engaging on any inquiry of an economic character be sure, 
therefore, to eliminate every disturbing element in the shape 
of other causes which may aggravate or neutralize the effect 
of the principal cause, the subject-matter of your inquiry. 

Of all economic phenomena those of the foreign exchanges 
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are, perhaps, the most difficult of investigation, for they are 
the symptoms of the condition of international indebtedness 
as resulting from a variety of causes acting and re-acting 
upon one another, sometime of an aggravating and sometime 
of a neutralizing character. Putting aside for the present all 
questions of the currencies, and limiting our observations to 
the effect of the balance of trade, see how gigantic and mar- 
vellous are the operations of trade itself. Who, indeed, can 
contemplate the wise distribution of the produce of the earth, 
and the variety of skill and industries of its multitudinous 
inhabitants, without being led to the conviction that it was 
the glorious design of Providence to constitute the whole 
human race one vast family and one entire commonwealth, 
supplying each other’s wants and administering to each 
other’s comforts. Think of the meteorological peculiarities of 
different countries and of the physical and geological pro- 
perties of different states in the earth. Think of the differ- 
ence among men in taste, capacity for labor, genius and man- 
ners. See how external circumstances act directly on the 
industrial and intellectual faculties of a nation. How the 
sturdy English laborer is the creature of the hard task which 
England imposes upon her children; how the daring mariner 
is the necessary result of a life spent amidst the unconquer- 
able elements of air and water; and how the graceful and 
skillful Frenchman is just a child of Za Belle France, where 
nature and art conspire in training the eye, the hand, and 
the mind for all that is elegant and beautiful. And so we 
trade one with another, and enormous quantities of produce 
and articles of art and industry are constantly set in motion 
from one part of the world to another. Happily, most of us 
precisely require what others can give us and are the pos- 
sessors of what others want, and so we barter. We get silk 
and wine from France, and we send in return cotton and 
iron. We want tea and silk from China, and we send her in 
return cotton goods and hardware. And valued as such 
goods are by the common denominators and standard of 
value, gold and silver, we have the numerical value of all such 
transactions in so rany million pounds sterling imported, and 
as many million pounds exported, to and from every part of 
the earth. Now of this international trade England takes a 
great share, and therefore the statistics of British commerce 
are apt to teach lessons of immense value. And what do 
they tell us respecting the balance of trade and the foreign 
exchanges ? 

The annual statement of the trade of the United King- 
dom is a big quarto volume, but its contents are of wonder- 
ful importance, for commerce is a mighty interest in Britain. 
For many years past a fact of considerable economic mean- 
ing has been revealed by our statistics of trade. It is, that 
the yearly value of imports of foreign and colonial merchan- 
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dise into the United Kingdom is in excess, by many millions, 
of the total yearly value of the exports of produce and 
manufacture from the United Kingdom, leaving every year an 
enormous amount apparently due to foreign countries. In 
the year 1875 the total imports amounted to ¥£ 373,940,000. 
In that year there were reéxported of foreign and colonial. 
merchandise £ 58,146,000, leaving £ 315,794,000 as the amount 
for which England became indebted to foreign countries. 
In that same year, however, England exported £ 223,466,000 
worth of British produce and manufacture, for which foreign 
countries became her debtors, leaving an excess to be 
accounted for of £ 92,328,000. Nay, more, add bullion in 
gold and silver imported, £ 33,000,000, and _ exported, 
£, 37,628,000, and the balance would appear to be £ 98,000,000 
in a single year. Does England owe this large amount ? 
It cannot be said that the year 1875 was an exceptional 
year, for, on the contrary, there was nothing extraordinary in 
that year, except indeed a notable increase of the same phe- 
nomena. Taking the whole period from 1854, when the real 
vaiue of imports was first obtained, to 1876, the excess of 
imports over exports has been on an average of £ 54,0c0,000. 
What is the meaning of this fact? Is it that England is 
fast going to ruin, as some are apt to interpret, or is it 
itself a most satisfactory evidence of the increasing wealth of 
the country. How far the statistics of trade, published by 
the Board of Customs, are absolutely reliable it is difficult 
to say. Doubtless, true as the facts are as a whole, it must 
yet be remembered that the totals are arrived at from 
entries made by importers and shippers, often in a very loose 
manner. Before 1854 the value of imports was given in 
official values, or by reference to a certain tariff of prices, 
supposed to represent the values of the various articles in 
1699; true value indeed at the time when first introduced, 
but altogether fallacious as a basis of the value of goods in 
subsequent times. From 1854 the value of imports was cal- 
culated upon the average prices of goods imported, as ascer- 
tained by brokers or by the Chambers of Commerce. But 
in 1871 that system was discarded for the present one of 
trusting completely on the value entered by the merchants 
themselves. As for the exports, from the commencement of 
this century we have always had the value as entered by 
exporters at the custom house. So that in fact, both for 
imports and exports, we have, after all, by no means a very 
reliable system in all its details, but only an approximate 
estimate though as close, perhaps, as can be obtained, con- 
sidering the immensity of the operations thereby recorded. 
Supposing, however, it be actually true that England is ordi- 
narily receiving much more than’ she gives, is it not the fact 
that England has invested enormous sums in public under- 
takings all over the world; that she has lent money to many 
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nations, and that every year a good contingent of many mil- 
lions has to come back in the shape of profits, interest and 
annuities? If so, what wonder if a large portion of what is 
thus due should come over to this country in the shape of 
bullion or of merchandize. 

The statistics of trade of foreign countries are not so cor- 
rect as we might desire, and we must examine them very 
closely before we can attempt to form any conclusion what- 
ever respecting their meaning. Still there are facts of 
moment full of interest. Russia, in 1873, is stated to have 
imported in merchandize and bullion ¥£ 68,000,000, and 
exported £ 57,000,000. The year was not an exceptional one, 
for in the five years from 1869-73, there has been always a 
constant excess of imports over exports. If the accounts are 
reliable she would seem to make a good bargain with her 
grain, tallow and other produce. But are we to attach much 
faith in Russian statistics of trade? What she imports and 
exports through her seaports may be well ascertained. But 
she has an immense, almost boundless, land frontier, far 
beyond the close supervision of the Central Government. 
Who can say to what extent trade is carried on to and from 
distant territories which do not enter into such statistics? It 
should be remembered, in the appreciation of Russian statis- 
tics of trade, that the national debt of Russia is nearly all 
held abroad, and that, therefore, she must send out yearly 
funds for interest on the same; nor does she hold to any 
extent stocks or securities of any other nation. Holland 
imported £ 55,000,000 worth of merchandise and bullion, and 
exported £ 43,000,000. But Holland is a rich country. Her 
wealth is largely invested in foreign stocks; she receives a 
good revenue from her Eastern territories, and her ships 
earn good freight. France would show an excess of exports 
over imports in merchandise, the amounts in 1873 having 
been £ 140,000,000 imports and ¥ 148,000,000 exports; but 
the relation is reversed when bullion is added, of which she 
imported £ 38,000,000 and exported £ 6,000,000. The United 
States’ statistics show an excess of exports over imports, a 
clear evidence of her altered economic condition. In 1873 
they imported £ 115,000,000 worth of merchandise and 
exported £ 119,000,000. Add to this the imports and exports 
of bullion, and the excess of export amounted to £ 12,000,000. 
India is a study of itself. During the last ten years, from 
1865-6 to 1874-5, her excess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise amounted to £ 116,000,000, or at the rate of 
4, 11,600,000 per annum, the reason of the excess being that 
she has large payments to make, in England especially, for 
borrowed capital for expenses of administration in England, 
for interest on money expended in the construction of her 
railways, for salaries and pensions of officers of the govern- 
ment on leave and retired. And she pays these various items 
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by shipments of cotton, indigo, rice, jute, spices, shawls, silk, 
etc. As for the statistics of trade of Germany, they are 
wholly mistrusted by the Germans themselves, on account of 
the imperfection of registration and control of the custom 
houses, the largely suspected clandestine and smuggling trade 
and the enormous valuation of goods made in the different 
parts of the empire and on a different basis, whilst in some 
parts of Germany no account has been taken of articles 
coming or going free of duty. 

The statistics of trade of the United Kingdom have an 
advantage over those of inland countries in the fact that, 
as all must come and go by sea, nothing is allowed to escape 
the vigilance of the customs. Not so in inland countries. 
How is it possible, for instance, to control the traffic of rail- 
ways so as to take a proper register of goods carried by 
them, either to or from the country or in transitu. They 
escape, and thus they vitiate the statistics—prepared with the 
most possible care, to a very large extent. Not all the 
goods shipped, moreover, do arrive at the port of destina- 
tion. They may be wrecked and lost, and if so, nothing can 
be expected in return, no debt has been contracted for them, 
and their value is probably recovered from the underwriters 
at home. Then there is the enormous difference of value 
between the place of departure and the place of destination. 
Goods exported are declared at their value here, taking no 


account whatever of charges, freight, insurance and commis- . 


sion. Goods imported are declared at their value also here, 
but comprising freight, charges, insurance, profits and com- 
mission. The item of freight alone increases the apparent 
costs of imports by ten to twelve per cent., the total amount 
of freight having been calculated by Mr. Stephen Bourne at 
4 35,000,000 per annum. And who is it that receives the 
freight? To a large extent the British shipowners. Look, 
moreover, at the question of profits, and see how that item 
operates in swelling the amount of the imports over that of 
the exports. Suppose you ship a cargo of iron from England 
to the United Statés of America of the declared value in 
this country of £2,000. By the time that iron reaches New 
York its value is increased by ten per cent. charges and 
thirty per cent. duties, making its cost there £ 2,800. Allow 
fifteen per cent. profits and it will bring to the importer 
4, 3,200. This amount is converted into cotton. Upon it 
there are again ten per cent. charges, and when it arrives 
in England its value is declared at £3,500; and so the 
accounts will stand for this one transaction, exported £ 2,000 
imported £ 3,500. Does it reveal a loss? The freight out- 
ward was probably gained by a British shipowner. The 
profits themselves were probably earned by the British 
American consumer. In truth, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to say whether any or what proportion of the imports 
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really constitute a debt to foreign countries. Nor can we 
take the accounts of trade, for any one year, as an indica- 
tion of the real balance of trade, for the accounts of dif- 
ferent countries do not refer to the same year, and time is 
an element in the action of trade upon mutual debts. Our 
imports this month, in 1877, will figure in the exports of 
China and India for 1876, and so, forth. Doubtless, if we 
take a number of years instead of any isolated year, we are 
more likely to arrive at a perfect equilibrium; but again it 
should be remembered that trade is not the only element 
in international indebtedness. Where a country, like Austria, 
is laden with debt towards other nations, or one, like Russia, 
is making havoc with her currency, or one, like England, 
becomes entitled to interests from large investments abroad, 
the balance of trade can never approach to an equilibrium. 
Independently, however, of these calculations, which go so 
far to lessen the value of the statistics of trade, or which 
give to the balance of imports and’ exports much less 
economic weight than they would appear to be entitled to, 
the phenomena in question have an essential value deserv- 
ing of special attention. 

Unhappily, the very meaning or tendency of what is called 
an adverse or favorable balance has been misinterpreted. In 
the opinion of many eminent writers on economic sub- 
jects, before the publication of the great work of Adam 
Smith, which dispelled the illusion, the balance was favorable 
when the exports exceeded the imports, and unfavorable 
when the imports exceeded the exports. But why? Simply 
because in the opinion of such writers, it was ruinous to a 
state to pay the excess in gold and silver. The whole 
structure of the mercantile system was built in order to 
encourage as much as possible our exports in order to make 
foreign nations our debtors, and to discourage as much as 
possible our imports in order to limit our indebtedness for 
the sole purpose of getting into the country as much gold 
and silver as possible, and by all means to hinder the 
departure of the precious metals. They did not regard gold 
and silver as common merchandise. They attached to them 
a special, almost magic, value. They did not think that the 
exports are paid back to us by the imports, and that just as 
private individuals are anxious to obtain as much as they 
can for what they give so a nation ought to be too glad to 
get as good a return as possible for her exports. Has 
England become poorer and poorer by the excess of her 
imports over exports? Common experience tells us that she 
was never richer than she is now, after very many years of 
this wrongly assumed exhaustive process. But the best way 
for ascertaining whether the excess of imports into the 
United Kingdom is advantageous or not, in a_ financial 
aspect, is to look to the foreign exchanges. If England did 
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really owe the excess as a real debt would there not be a 
constant excess of Bills on England in the foreign markets, 
and would not the exchange be consequently permanently 
against England? How is it, then, that the exchanges are 
generally in her favor? How is it that the British sovereign 
holds its own so well against the money of all other 
countries? It is not easy, indeed, to establish the immediate 
connection between the balance of trade and the foreign 
exchange. In the case of Russia, the imports would seem to 
exceed the exports, and the exchanges are decidedly against 
her; but that is due to the depreciation of the rouble, 
which is simply a paper currency with forced circulation. 
The case of Austria is the same. There, too, of late years 
the imports have exceeded the exports, but that is due 
wholly to the disturbed and ruinous condition of Austrian 
finances. 

Some are ready to decry free trade as the cause of the 
derangement of the exchanges, by the encouragement it gives 
to imports. There is great difference, however, in the nature 
of the imports. The importation of grain to supply the want 
of a deficient harvest which has impoverished the people is 
at best only a remedy for a great calamity. But the impor- 
tation of raw materials for the purpose of putting into 
activity the industries and manufactures of the country; the 
importation of articles of food to provide and supplement 
the resources of the nation, otherwise in a condition of pros- 
perity; the importation of manufactured goods to meet the 
demands of increasing wealth, are not in themselves injurious. 
The importation like this enriches the country and gives 
her the more command over the industries of other states. 
Take again the case of Japan; there, too, the balance of 
trade shows a great excess of imports over exports, and the 
exchange on London is very prejudicial to Japan. But 
there are other causes at work to create this, such as the 
large quantity of silver coin in circulation and the depreciated 
value of silver, which with a system practically a double 
standard acts upon her coinage, besides the drain of gold 
made’ on her resources by the payments of her foreign 
agents. As it is, her gold went out of the country at the 
very time when silver became depreciated at home. 

It is but seldom that the effect of an unfavorable balance 
of trade appears in a very direct manner to affect the 
exchange. This, however, occurred in 1846-47, on the occa- 
sion of the failure of the potato crop in England, which 
necessitated a very large importation of foreign grain from 
the United States of America and Russia. What happened 
then? Suddenly and unexpectedly as the demand of grain 
increased from England a larger amount of bills than usual 
on England was thrown into the Exchange at New York 
market. Those bills, being plentiful, fell in price to such 
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an extent that British importers found it more advan- 
tageous to send gold than to allow their agents at New 
York to draw any more bills. At New York the exchange 
at 10636 was held at par. And so long as you could nego- 
tiate bills at an exchange at or over that rate, it was better 
to draw on London at sixty days’ sight than to send gold. 
But in March, 1847, the exchange fell to 104, and conse- 
quently all drawing of bills ceased, and large amount of 
gold was shipped from England. Soon after matters mended 
and with decreased exports of breadstuffs bills became less 
plentiful at New York, and their price rose so much that by 
October in the same year the exchange rose to 109%, and at 
that price it was actually convenient to send sovereigns from 
New York to London. The balance due to America was 
thus more than liquidated, and it was no jonger profitable 
in England to send thither gold. Nay, the contrary became 
actually the case, and gold came back. More difficult, how- 
ever, than the operation of an excessive import or export of 
merchandise is the operation of an excessive import or 
export of capital in any form. Does it make any difference 
whether the imports or exports consist of bullion or of mer- 
chandise? England bound herself to establish railways in 
India involving an expenditure of £ 12,000,000 a year. 
That capital would not return to England, except in the 
shape of an annuity; therefore the transaction produced a 
transfer of capital, and its effect on the exchanges was the 
same just as if so much grain or bullion had been sent. On 
the occasion of the Crimean war England sent large quanti- 
ties of gunpowder, ammunition and clothing, and if other 
circumstances could have been eliminated, such exports 
would have shown their adverse influence on the exchange 
in the same manner as if we had sent bullion; for you 
may be sure of this, that the exchange will reflect the opera- 
tions of payments, unless their influence is counteracted by 
other circumstances. Whenever a low rate of interest in 
England encourages the investment of capital abroad, or a 
high rate of interest attracts capital to this country, in 
what form it goes or comes the operation is sure to affect 
the exchanges. 

The extreme niceties of the operations of exchange may 
be seen by what is taking place in the transport of bullion, 
old or new coin, from England to France, and wzice versd. 
When a demand of bullion manifests itself for, export it 
may either be got from the importers themselves at 1s. 8d. 
per ounce advance on the price of gold in 77s. 9¢@, or from 
the notes of the Bank of England :at the price of 77s. 10%d. 
per ounce, or by the purchase of new or current coins. In 
the same manner a demand for gold in France may be 
met either by a purchase of market bullion from the import- 
ers at the tariff rate of 3.437 fine per kilogramme 1,000 fine, 
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or from the Bank of France at a small premium, or by the 
purchase of new or current coin. Now the difference in the 
state of exchange between England and France is so fine as 
to be influenced not only by the great causes of the balance 
of trade, currencies, etc., but even by the kind of gold or 
bullion sent from London to Paris, or zice versé. And Mr. 
Ernest Seyd tells us, that taking the mint par of exchange 
between England and France at 25.2215 francs per #1, a 
difference of 5.96 centimes would render it worth while for 
London to ship market bullion to Paris, a difference of 10.01 
to ship bank bullion, a difference of 12.94 London would 
send new sovereigns to Paris, and a difference of 18.60 Lon- 
don would send current sovereigns to Paris. On the con- 
trary, when the exchange turns in favor of England, a differ- 
ence of 9.25 would bring market bullion to London, of 13.08 
would bring bank bullion, of 16.05 Paris would send new 
Napoleons to London, and with a difference of 22.35 Paris 
would send current coin. Thus, in order to obtain bullion 
from France, we require rather more than three centimes 
in the turn of the exchange in our favor than the French, 
and this arises from the different method of dealing with 
the importer. 

In dealing with the exchanges we must remember that 
we must make very fine and minute analyses. First, there 
is the difference between a bill at sight or “short,” and a 
bill at usance at thirty or sixty days’ sight, the latter 
embracing the elements of interest and insurance for risk. 
Next, as between countries using gold and silver, as between 
England and India, care must be taken to remove, or to take 
account of, the disturbance caused by the variation in the 
price of silver, a fact of great importance in relation to the 
recent depreciation of silver. The effect of such depreciation 
on the Indian exchange, as shown before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on bills drawn by the Secretary of 
State for India, was as follows: Between 1863 and 1867 the 
average rate was 1s. 1134d. to 1s. 11%d. per rupee. From 
1867-8 to 1873-74 the rate was 1s. 103d. In 1875-76 it fell 
to 1s. 956d. Then in May, 1876, to 1s. 8%d., and in July, 
1876, to 1s.6%d. Since then, the price of silver having some- 
what recovered, the exchanges have also risen. It is well 
to remember also that the exchanges between any two coun- 
tries may be affected by the intervention of a third in the 
settlement of international indebtedness. If France: should 
owe money to England it would be the same were she to 
pay direct, or were she to pay any debt due in Holland by 
England, but by so doing the Holland exchange would 
appear affected, whilst the indebtedness would cease with 
both. Again, in dealing with the exchanges with China, 
India or Japan, it may be necessary not to limit our observ- 
ation to any one of those countries, but to take the whole 
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East as against the whole West, remembering that the 
indebtedness of America to India and China is settled by 
drafts on England. ; 

And care must be taken to observe whether the phe- 
nomena of a rise or fall in the exchanges arise from a per- 
manent or from a temporary cause; for, as Mr. John Stuart 
Mill said, if the balance due is of small amount, and is the 
consequence of some merely casual disturbance in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, it is soon liquidated in commodities, 
and the account adjusted by means of bills without the 
transmission of bullion. If on the other hand, the excess 
arises from a permanent cause, then what disturbed the 
equilibrium must have been the state of prices, and it can 
only be restored by acting upon prices, or in other words, 
by so reducing the circulation that it shall abate the cause 
from which the disturbance proceeded. A diminution of 
accommodation, or what is tantamount, a rise in the rate of 
interest, tends both to discourage the imports from low 
prices and decreasing demand, and to encourage the exports 
from the low prices consequent on the diminished orders. 
One more word and I have done. The title, ‘“ Foreign 
Exchanges,’” unhappily does not express the nature of the 
operations which are included in the subject before us. The 
French word “change,” from the Latin ‘“ cambium,’’ whence 
“cambist,” again expresses more the act of money changing 
than the economic meaning of the mode of effecting foreign 
payments. What is usually meant by foreign exchanges is 
that branch of trade which arises from the necessity of mak- 
ing foreign payments, as well as the condition or the price 
at which bills or other effects and securities on other 
countries may be purchased or sold. Well instructed on the 
economic value of commerce, coinage and bills of exchange, 
and with a moderate familiarity with arithmetic, the study of 
the principal causes by which the foreign exchanges are 
affected may be easily ascertained; but, if you have difficulties 
in eliminating the various elements of disturbance, take 
care to keep your eyes fixed on the primary phenomena you 
wish to investigate, and you will find that what may prove 
a source of error in limited observation will greatly lessen 
in intensity as your observations are deeper and more 
extended. 


THE GOED AND SILVER YIELD.—It is estimated, according to official reports 
received at the Treasury Department, that the yield of the precious metals in 
Nevada and California will amount during the present calendar year to 
$ 33,000,000 in gold and $27,000,000 in silver, as follows: Mines of the 
Comstock Lode, $20,000,000 silver and $17,000,c0oo gold; remainder of the 
State of Nevada, $6,000,coo silver and $1,000,000 gold; the State of Cali- 
fornia, $15,000,000 gold and $1,000,000 silver. 
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CURRENT NOTES UPON THE SILVER QUESTION. 
BY GEO. M. WESTON. 
THE PROJECT OP SILVER GREENBACKS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury adheres to the project of 
silver greenbacks which he embodied in a bill presented to 
the U. S. Senate last winter. In brief, this project is to coin 
the old silver dollars of 371’ grains of pure silver for the 
sole account of the Government, and exchange them with 
such holders of the present paper greenbacks as are willing 
to make such an exchange, to an amount not exceeding 300 
million dollars. The proposed silver greenback is to have 
the same capacity of legal tender and government receiva- 
bility as the present paper greenback, that is to say, it is to 
be a tender for all private debts, and to be receivable for all 
taxes except Customs duties. 

It is plain enough that such a dollar would be, to all prac- 
tical interests and purposes, only a greenback. It would, of 
course, possess the intrinsic value of the bullion in it, but its 
value as money would be regulated by the same limitation 
of quantity which regulates the money value of the paper 
greenback, the legal functions of both being the same. Sil- 
ver, as a metal, would remain demonetized as it is now, 
and debtors would be denied the privilege of using it in 
payment as they now are. Nothing would be monetized ex- 
cept the particular silver dollars which the Government might 
choose to manufacture and might also succeed in exchanging 
for the paper greenbacks now in use. 

Three hundred million dollars in paper greenbacks cost, 
substantially, nothing, and the Government gains the annual 
per centage of them which is lost or destroyed by various 
casualties. Three hundred million dollars in silver greenbacks 
would cost the price of the bullion in them. The interest on 
this cost would be a heavy annual charge. Casual losses of 
them would be the same to the individual, as casual losses 
of paper greenbacks, but without any corresponding gain to 
the Government. 

An entirely fatal objection to the silver greenbacks as pro- 
posed by Mr. Sherman, is their exportability. It is certain 
that they would drift out of the country from time to time 
with the varying currents of commerce, and once gone the 
probabilities are that few of them would ever return. Most 
of them would go to the East, from which there is never any 
reflux of silver. Others would be received at European 
mints, and would be demonetized the moment they lost the 
form of the American dollar. 
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Nothing is more probable than that, at particular junctures, 
stock speculators in the great cities, interested in pro- 
ducing a tight money market for the time being, would 
possess themselves of the floating parcels of these silver 
greenbacks and make a market for them in Asia or else- 
where. It is said that, from time to time, there is a lock-up 
of the paper greenbacks for this same purpose. In addition 
to the fact that there is the same opportunity for locking up 
the silver greenback, the latter can be exported and its bul- 
lion value be thereby immediately realized. The loss of such 
an operation to the parties concerned might be far less than 
their gains. 

To give the country silver greenbacks, limited originally to 
a specific sum, is to create a money liable and certain to be 
exported, how rapidly nobody can foresee, and thus leaving the 
country exposed to a great diminution or even total loss of 
its metallic circulating medium. No remedy can be devised 
for this fatal defect of the silver greenback project of Mr. 
Sherman, except the remedy, such as it would be, of invest- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, or some other official, with 
the power to declare, authoritatively, how many silver green- 
backs had left the country and to supply their place with an 
equal number of new ones. This would substantially invest 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or some other official, with the 
power to refuse to issue new ones, or to fix the amount of 
the new coins at his will and pleasure. It would always be 
a matter of mere guess-work, based on probabilities more or 
less plausible, how many silver greenbacks had disappeared 
by exportation. A Secretary of the Treasury can guess what 
he pleases, or if he goes through the form of instituting a 
commission of subordinates to guess for him, or to relieve 
him from the responsibility of guessing, it is only the form 
of the thing which is changed and not the substance, as the 
selection of the guessers lies with him, and their tenure of 
office is only his caprice from day to day. 

The same observations apply to the constant but unknown 
loss by casualty of the silver greenbacks. Unless this loss 
is made good the money of the country must steadily 
dwindle in amount, and if the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make the amount good, he must first decide 
what the loss amounts to. Within wide limits he can de- 
termine the amount of this loss at his pleasure, and within 
the same limits can issue new silver greenbacks at his 
pleasure, and he is thus made, to a large extent, the master 
of the fortunes of every man who is either a debtor or a 
creditor. Within five years after $300,c00,c00 of the pro- 
posed silver greenbacks were issued, there would be the 
widest divergences of opinion as to how many remained in 
existence and in the country. An illustration of that is 
found in the recent case of Germany, where the amount 
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of silver in circulation has been debated ever since the 
policy of demonetizing it was adopted, and where it is still 
undecided. 

Another form of silver greenbacks has been proposed in 
Ohio, differing from the scheme of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the principle by which the amount of issue is to 
be regulated. Instead of making it exactly equal to the 
amount of paper greenbacks taken in and canceled, the 
Ohio project is to leave the issue discretionary with the 
Government, with a view to the issue of only such a quan- 
tity of silver greenbacks as will keep them equal always in 
market value with gold coins. Doubtless, within certain lim- 
its of quantity to be ascertained by trial, silver greenbacks, if 
made a tender for private debts and Government dues of all 
kinds equally with gold coins, might be kept on a par in the 
market with such coins. But if the money of the country, or 
any portion of it, is to depend for its value merely upon Gov- 
ernment limitation of its quantity, it is a manifest folly to 
manufacture it out of such a costly material as silver when 
paper will answer the purpose quite as well. 

The Ohio project like that of the Treasury leaves the 
metal, silver, demonetized as it is now. Debtors would have 
no more recourse upon it for the discharge of their obliga- 
tions than they have now. No abundance in its production 
could be of any advantage to them. The only measure of 
value after the Resumption Act takes effect, January 1, 
1879, would be gold. The presence in the circulation of sil- 
ver greenbacks, necessarily few, and strictly so limited as to % 
be always the market equivalent of gold, could in no degree 
affect prices. Gold would be the sole measure of values and 
the double standard would be as effectively abrogated as it 
is now. 

Of these two silver greenback schemes that of Mr. Sher- 
man is the worst. The supposition most favorable to his 
intelligence is, that he resorted to it in despair of being able 
to induce Congress to authorize the cancellation of the paper 
greenbacks by funding. The next thing to that would be the 
substitution of silver greenbacks, which would be certain to 
drift out of the country sooner or later. As the metal for 
the manufacture of the silver greeenbacks must be purchased 
by selling bonds, the final, and not very remote, result of the 
operation would be precisely the same as if the paper green- 
backs were funded directly and without circumlocution. 

The Ohio scheme, although not open to all the objections 
to which that of Mr. Sherman’s is subject, promises no relief 
for existing evils. Indeed, no action in respect to silver 
promises any relief, except its free and unlimited coinage, and 
making it a tender for all dues to the government and for all 
debts, public and private. If it is excluded from receivability 
at the custom houses, or from being paid to the public credi- 
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tor, it is stigmatized, degraded, and hopelessly depreciated in 
advance, and such an issue would only be a repetition of the 
similar folly of 1862 in respect to the legal-tender Treasury 
notes. If its coinage is to be under Government control it is 
only a silver greenback, and with no point of advantage over 
a paper greenback, and there is no compensation for the 
great cost of purchasing the material for the manufacture of 
it. It is far better that the remonetization of silver should be 
indefinitely postponed than to accept it upon such terms of 
compromise, or upon any terms of compromise whatever. 


CHEAPENING GOLD, NOT SILVER, THE AMERICAN POLICY. 


Since the discovery of America the movement of silver has 
been uninterrupted from the Western World to Eastern Asia, 
which always has a merchandise balance in its favor. The 
general effect upon the Western World of demonetizing silver, 
is to force a larger exportation of it to Eastern Asia, and 
thereby reduce its purchasing power there and increase the 
prices of Oriental products which are measured in silver. 
This loss which results to the Western World from the policy 
of demonetizing silver falls upon Europe to the extent only of 
the disposable stock of that metal which it possessed when 
the policy was entered upon. The larger and permanent loss 
falls upon those parts of the Western World which produce 
the metal, and notably upon the United States which is the 
great producer, and probably will be so for an indefinite num- 
per of years to come. 

The same demonetization of silver which cheapens that 
metal in the Western World enhances the value of gold. 
And from that enhancement there results to the United States, 
from the peculiarity of its position as an indebted country, 
an amount of loss far exceeding the gain it can make as a 
producer of gold. The annual interest on the foreign debt of 
the United States is not computed at less than $ 100,000,000, 
or two and a half times its annual gold production. This 
annual interest is to be paid to the gold standard countries 
of Europe, either in gold or in agricultural and other pro- 
ducts at gold prices, which is the same thing in effect. 

The wise policy for the United States is to enhance the 
purchasing power of silver, which is the principal instrument 
wherewith it acquires the products of the East, and to 
cheapen gold, in which its large foreign debts must be paid, 
or which, at any rate, fixes the prices at which its products 
must be used to pay those debts. The policy actually pur- 
sued, under the legislation of 1873-74, tends to cheapen 
silver and to make gold dearer. This is not an American 
policy but is a British and German policy, and is supported 
by British and German writers without number, great and 
small, on political economy. Very naturally they assign 
every species of reason except the real reason, which is 
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that they are writing in the interest of their respective 
nations, whose object is to increase the value of the debts 
due to them. 

If the tons of gold now piled up uselessly in the Treasury 
of the United States, which need not keep a single pound 
of that metal, as it has no occasion to expend any, and 
owes no debt payable in it, was sent to Europe and _ its 
place supplied by silver; and if, the United States should 
at the same time suspend the process of making further 
drafts upon Europe for gold, prices on that continent 
would immediately advance, not gradually, but with a leap 
and bound. As we sell in Europe vastly more than we 
buy, the resulting annual enrichment of this country would 
be measured in tens of millions. Cotton, wheat, and all 
our great staples would feel the impulse instantaneously. 
Every additional ton of gold in the Government vaults is 
a subtraction from their prices, and every ton liberated 
would be so much added to their prices. 


FLOODING THE UNITED STATES WITH DISCARDED EUROPEAN SILVER. 


Pretermitting for the present the questions—whether silvet 
from Europe would be any more damaging to this country 
than the same metal from our own mines, and whether there 
could be any damage at all in voluntary exchanges by our 
citizens of their agricultural products and manufactures for 
the silver of Europe, or of any other part of the world, at 
such prices as may be current in the market from time to 
time—it will allay a good many alarms to consider what 
nations in Europe have any silver to dispose of, and the 
obstacles they must overcome before they can be in a condi- 
tion to part with what they possess. 

Briefly, all the disposable silver in Europe consists of the 
unsold remnant of the German stock, and what is in use as 
currency in Holland, Belgium and France, all of these being 
double-standard countries, and the principal amount being 
held in France. The common estimate of the total metallic 
stock of France is 1,000 million dollars, two-fifths silver and 
three-fifths gold. In the Bank of France, at the date of the 
latest accessible report (July 15, 1877), the metallic stock, 
taking the franc at 18.6 cents, was as follows: 


Full-Tender Silver $ 146,406, 738 
Subsidiary Silver 9,418,968 
GE SE SE NG iri ccaccntnenascddssdecineucasinacacbecs 256,081,080 


Of the assumed 4oo million dollars of silver in France it 
is supposed that 100 millions would be needed for subsidiary 
coinage, and 300 millions be disposable in the event of its 
adopting the single gold standard. The quantity of silver 
disposable by Holland and Belgium together, if they should 
adopt the single gold standard, would be short of too mil- 
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lions. The only important case to be considered is, there- 
fore, that of France. 

At first sight it would seem as if disposing of silver was a 
very simple operation, and as if nothing was needed but cus- 
tomers enough and prices sufficiently satisfactory. The world 
is large, and without doubt 300 millions of silver could be 
exchanged by France on fair terms for merchandise, if that 
country should decide to make such an exchange and did not 
press the operation too rapidly. But this 300 millions is a 
part of the currency of France, and that country cannot part 
with it without a prostration of its prices not to be thought 
of, unless it can obtain gold in exchange so as to keep up 
its stock of metallic money. It is obtaining gold in exchange 
for its silver, which is for France as impossible a part of the 
operation as it is an indispensable part of it. It is only as 
gold is obtained in exchange that France will or can give up 
its silver, and no such amount of gold is possibly obtainable. 

Undoubtedly it is practicable, although it would be 
difficult, for either Belgium or Holland, and possibly for 
both of them, to abandon their present double standard and 
adopt the gold standard. They are small countries and 
their metallic demands are not large. But the question of 
France is an altogether different affair. 

There are no disposable stocks of gold anywhere, and 
nearly the entire visible stock is in Great Britain, France and 
Germany. In France, as already stated, the authorities seem 
to agree that it is 600 million dollars. In Great Britain, the 
mean of the estimates is 500 millions. Germany, to August 
18, 1877, had struck of the new gold coinage, and it has no 
other gold coinage, 1,507,644,765 marks, or $376,911,191. The 
uniform account of this coinage in its earlier stages was that 
it was exported about as fast as it was struck. The total 
metallic stock (May 31, 1877) of the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many was $ 133,898,800, of which the larger half was believed 
to consist of the silver thaler, which is still a full legal 
tender in that empire. Germany is known to have roo mil- 
lion dollars in subsidiary silver, and is believed to have more 
than that in full-tender silver. An estimate of 200 millions in 
gold is quite as high as the probabilities justify. Great 
Britain will give up no part of its 500 millions, and Ger- 
many instead of giving up any gold that it now possesses is 
constantly exchanging silver for more gold. Where is the 
300 millions of gold, without which France cannot abandon 
the double standard, to come from? 

It certainly cannot come from the current mining supply, 
now down to ror millions of dollars, and of which, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the London LZconomist, three-fourths are 
needed to maintain the gold coinages and consumption in the 
arts, in the countries which coin gold, leaving only one-fourth 
for the supply of the rest of the world, and for that increase 
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of gold coins needed for the advancing needs of mankind. 
The Economist estimates that Great Britain alone requires 
five millions sterling annually. This may be too high an 
estimate, as the excess of British gold imports over exports 
from 1857, when official accounts were first kept, to June 30, 
1877, was at a less annual average rate, viz.: £4 4,314,546, or 
$ 20,925,549. France, besides its silver coins, has a gold 
coinage computed to exceed that of Great Britain by one- 
fifth, and must in all ways, in the arts and keeping up its 
gold coinage, consume at least as much. Large amounts of 
gold are used in those parts of the world in which it is not 
employed as money. In the forty years ending in 1875 India 
absorbed it to the amount of 500 million dollars, or at the 
rate of twelve and one-half millions per annum. The visible 
stock in coins and bars in all quarters does not exceed the 
one-half of the 3,215 million dollars mined since the Califor- 
nia discoveries. A sum equal to the other half and all that 
was in existence before 1848, has disappeared in consump- 
tion. It is the most childish folly to suppose that without 
some miraculous new discovery, France can replace 300 mil- 
lion dollars of silver with gold, and especially while Germany 
is straining every nerve to obtain gold. 

Without a final abandonment of specie payments, the 
only change in the condition of things which could 
make it possible for France to give up 300 millions of sil- 
ver, is a change which, from the nature of it, can only 
take place gradually and in a long period of time. The 
French have, so far, resorted far less than the English have 
to the various expedients by which the use of money is 
economized. The ordinary practice of their trading classes has 
been, and is even now, to a great extent, to keep their money 
in their own possession instead of depositing it in banks. 
The tendency of their habits, in this respect, is in the direc- 
tion of approximating to those of their British neighbors, and 
the time may come when they will employ, relatively, no 
greater an amount of money, metallic, or of any kind. In 
that case, they could part with 300 millions of silver without 
replacing it with gold, but such changes in national habits 
are slow, and especially with the French, who seem to be 
vivacious and versatile only in politics, while in trade and 
finance they stick to old fashions with a conservative tenac- 
ity quite equal to that of the phlegmatic Dutch. Whatever 
silver France parts with by a change in its habits, will flow 
in a very gentle stream, and does not threaten an inundation 
of the United States, or of any part of the world. 
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MINTS, COINAGE AND THE TRADE DOLLAR. 
BY GEORGE R. GIBSON. 


The aboriginal money among the American Indians was 
wampum, which according to Sumner was first made a legal 
tender in Massachusetts for 12d., but by custom became the 
prevailing currency. The early colonists introduced the 
customs obtaining in the mother country, and in this way 
pounds, shillings and pence became the money of account. 
The first money coined in America was the “Pine Tree” 
coinage of 1652, which was in denominations of shillings, 
six, three and two pences, and for thirty years never changed 
its date. 

After the war of the Revolution, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and some other States 
established mints, but their coinage was in small denomina- 
tions. On December 6, 1790, Congress resolved that a mint 
should be established, and on April 2, 1792, it was author- 
ized by Act of Congress to be located for the time being at 
the seat of Government. This act threw off allegiance to 
the British monetary system, declared a dollar to be the 
unit, and required the money of account to be expressed in 
dollars and cents. 

According to reliable authorities the establishment was 
ready for business in September, 1792, and the first National 
purchase for coinage was six pounds of copper at tos. 3d. 
The first issue of coin occurred on March 1, 1793, and con- 
sisted of 11,178 cents. The first deposit of silver was on 
July 18, 1794, and the first deposit of gold was on February 
12, 1795. Up to the 3oth of June, 1877, its aggregate coin- 
age was 608,806,055 dollars. On March 3, 1835, branch 
mints were established in Charlotte, N. C., and Dahlonega, 
Ga., for the coinage of gold and at New Orleans for the 
coinage of both gold and silver. They began operations in 
1838 and continued until 1861, during which period their 
coinage was as follows: 

I INOS soi cnndicc a senieiatancumendeadtasndicasiedasauadad $ 70, 208,652 
Charlotte 5,048,641 
Dahlonega 6,121,919 


Total Southern coinage..........0cs0.c.cccoscccsees canned $ 81,379,212 


In 1854 an assay office was established in New York and 
the San Francisco mint went into operation. Assay offices 
were established at Denver, Col., in 1864; at Boise City, 
Idaho, in 1872; and at Helena, Montana, in 1876. In 1863 
Congress authorized the establishment of a mint at Carson, 
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Nevada, which was completed for occupation on January 9, 
1870, between which time and June 30, 1877, its coinage has 
been $ 20,048,143. 

The assay office at Dahlonega is discontinued, and since 
the war no money has been coined in the South. The Act 
of April 2, 1792, authorized the coinage of the gold eagle, 
half eagle, quarter eagle, silver dollar, half dollar, quarter 
dollar, dime and half dime. The double eagle and gold 
dollar were authorized March 3d, 1849; the three-cent piece 
March 3, 1851; the three-dollar gold piece February 21, 1853; 
the trade dollar February 12, 1873; the twenty-cent piece 
March 3, 1875. 

The devices on the silver dollars and dimes have been 
changed five times; on the quarter dollar four times, and 
half dollar three times. The ratio between gold and silver 
from 1792 to 1834 was 1 to 15, and from 1834 to 1873 
1 to 16. The former over-valued and the latter under- 
valued silver which was worth 1 to 15% in France. The 
result. was that silver was exported and a dearth of small 
change ensued, which was remedied by the Act of February 
21, 1853, reducing a dollar of fractional silver from 412% 
grains standard to 388 grains and limiting its legal-tender 
quality to $5. The mint laws were remodeled from time 
to time until they became somewhat of a Mosaic; the system 
was in a measure chaotic and crude, and the Coinage Act 
of 1873 lifted the whole service to a higher plane of use- 
fulness and efficiency. The branch mints, which prior to 
this time were subject to directions from the Philadelphia 
mint, now assumed independent relations and were all placed 
under the direction of the Mint Bureau, which this Act 
established in the Treasury Department. Under the old 
system the Assistant Treasurers of the United States were 
ex-officio Treasurers of the Mint, but under the law of 1873 
these duties were transferred to the superintendents of the 
mints. The nominations of employees are now made by 
the operative officers, and the appointments and removals 
are made by the superintendent and submitted for approval 
to the Bureau. A thorough system of checks, balances and 
routine regulations were prescribed, of no special interest in 
this connection. 

Dr. H. R. Linderman, the Director of the Mint since the 
passage of this law, is a native of Pennsylvania, and for 
twenty-four years has been in the mint service. Born in 
1825, the son of a prominent physician, at the early age of 
twenty he began the practice of medicine. Gifted with an 
aptitude for monetary science, in 1853 he abandoned his 
profession and entered the Mint at Philadelphia where he 
was made chief clerk. In 1867 he was appointed Director 
of that establishment, as the Superintendency was then 
designated. 
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In 1869 he resigned and for several years was engaged 
as confidential agent of the Treasury on important monetary 
missions. As Director of the Mint and through his elaborate 
reports he has won for himself recognition at home and 
abroad as the very highest authority on all coinage ques- 
tions. To Dr. Linderman more than any one else is the 
United States indebted for the foresight to discern the bene- 
fits of the trade dollar and for his strenuous exertion to 
introduce it. 

The most interesting chapter in the history of American 
bullion and coinage operations is that which relates to the 
Pacific coast. California had scarcely been ceded to the 
United States and the regime of drowsy monks superseded 
by hardy pioneers when the gold discovery caused a great 
influx of population, which founded here a romantic and 
unique civilization. The coins in circulation were neces- 
sarily of a heterogenous character, and gold-dust was natu- 
rally utilized. Custom duties being payable in coin, accord- 
ing to early chroniclers “a corner” was often made in 
minted money, and dust which was nominally worth $16 an 
ounce occasionally declined to $8 and $10. The demand 
for uniform coins was not met by the Government, so pri- 
vate and corporate establishments responded to the emer- 
gency. Coins in denominations of $5 and $10, approximat- 
ing within fifteen to fifty cents of standard, were issued by 
numerous companies, such as the “ Miners’ Bank of San 
Francisco,” “The Oregon Exchange Co.,” “The Cincinnati 
and California Co.,’”’ “The Massachusetts and California Co.,” 
and $25 pieces by Templeton Reid. Octagonal gold pieces 
worth about $50 called “slugs” circulated freely, also Mor- 
mon coins issued in Utah. 

On September 30, 1850, a Government assay office was 
established in San Francisco by Act of Congress and _ its 
issues were in imitation of National coin. The unrivaled 
treasures of the gold coast soon convinced Congress of the 
necessity for a mint on the Pacific, and in July, 1852, its 
establishment was authorized, and on April 1st, 1854, it 
opened for coinage. From that date until September 30, 1877, 
its coinage was $ 489,265,582. A comparison of the coinage 
of the American mints during the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the gold discoveries, with the succeeding ten years, 
will demonstrate the momentous impetus it gave to the coin- 
age. From 1839-1848 inclusive the aggregate amount was 
$73,921,726.62, and from 1849-1858 inclusive $379,778,000.85, 
or more than five times as great as the former period. 
The increasing bullion receipts in San Francisco and the 
marvelous silver deposits discovered in the mountains of 
Nevada, rendered wholly inadequate the accommodations of 
the old mint building. Congress appropriated $1,500,000 
for a building commensurate with the increased requirements, 
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its construction was confided to competent hands, and in 
1874 it was completed with an unexpended balance of 
$ 30,000 in the construction fund. On November 5, 1874, 
this noble and imposing edifice on the corner of Fifth and 
Mission streets was occupied. It is far within the bounds of 
truth to pronounce this the finest mint in the world and a 
mighty arsenal for forging the peaceful weapons of enduring 
commercial conquest. - 

The Superintendent, Gen. O. H. La Grange, is one of the 
most talented and remarkable men ever connected with the 
mint service of the United States. He was born in New 
York in 1838, and at an early age removed to Wisconsin, 
where he received a good education. In 1861 he enlisted 
in the volunteer service, was unanimously elected Captain, 
and at the early age of twenty-four this brilliant young 
cavalry officer was brevetted Brigadier-General. After the 
war he finished his legal studies, was admitted to the Bar, 
and in 1866 removed to California, to devote himself to his 
profession. Upon the accession of Gen. Grant to the Presi- 
dency, from personal knowledge and without solicitation he 
appointed Gen. LaGrange Superintendent of the United States 
Mint at San Francisco, the duties of which office he assumed 
August 14, 1869, and has since exercised with signal ability. 
It is proper to digress for a moment to remark the fact 
that in California a jealous and unconscionable local faction 
have for several years resorted to the most indefensible tac- 
tics to manufacture political capital. The systematic, savage 
and unfounded attacks upon private and official character is 
its stock in trade. The mint came in for its share of abuse, 
and the appointment of a Commission to investigate the 
Treasury offices on this coast, which is but one instance of 
the very commendable policy instituted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, coming on the eve of an election, afforded this 
political faction an opportunity to give expression to its most 
selfish purposes. Every opportunity was afforded it, by the 
impartial and able Commission, and every transaction of the 
mint subjected to a microscopic scrutiny, from which very 
few private institutions of an equal magnitude could so 
successfully emerge. The examination disclosed the fact, 
that during the past eight years, in transactions embracing 
many millions, conducted by a small army of employees, 
that one or two clerks had been guilty of irregularities, and 
that the old mint law was inferior to the present system. 
This inquiry further developed the fact, that the mint at 
San Francisco is in a state of remarkable efficiency and of 
high credit among its patrons. Every banker and bullion 
depositor in San Francisco testified in the most emphatic 
manner that they had faith in its skill, efficiency and fidelity; 
that their assays were better than in London or New York; 
that their coin returns were prompt and accurate, and in 
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the language of one depositor, “The mint is infallible.” 
During the past fiscal year the legal wastage allowed F. X. 
Cicott, the Coiner, was $60,616.65, the actual loss was only 
$8,747.75. The loss allowed Alexander Martin, Melter and 
Refiner, was $111,426.64, and the actual loss only $6,346.38. 
In relation to the assay department in charge of Dr. O. D. 
Munson, Professor Price, a private assayer of high repute, 
testified that the result of “the assays are superior to nearly 
all in England and equal to the best in this country.” In 
view of the important role this mint must play in the re- 
sumption and maintenance of specie payments, these facts 
assume a National interest. 

Within the last eight years the mint has made six reduc- 
tions in wages, and according to statistics prepared by Mr. 
M. V. Davis, a special employee of the Mint Bureau, the cost 
of handling a ton of metal has been reduced by the present 
Superintendent from $5,493 a ton on his installation to 
$1,155 in 1877. The superior efficiency of the force at 
present employed appears in the fact, that each employee 
during the previous administration worked on an average 
less than two tons of metal, whilst during this adminis- 
tration the average is over five tons. Had the expense of 
coining operations not been reduced and the labor performed 
by each individual increased, the force required to-day would 
be 840 instead of 276, the number actually employed. The 
largest year’s coinage was the fiscal year 1876-77 of 


$46,101,500. The largest month’s operations, March, 1877, of 
$6,878,000. The coinage for July and August of this year 
averages over $6,000,000, or at the rate of $72,000,000 per 
annum. The magnitude of its operations can best be appre- 
ciated by a comparison of British and California coinage for 
the calendar year 1876, estimating pounds sterling at $4.86: 


RR iscsi asa scancsnsdpeicnnecodes pbebnedtatisdsacesnctasanenaans $ 23,906, 349 
Melbourne 10, 322,640 
5 7,984,980 


$ 42,213,969 
San Francisco 42, 704, 500 


total Pacific and Australian coinage compares as fol- 


San Francisco, April 1, 1854, to June 30, 1877 ..... $ 473,566, 582 
Carson, Nev., January 8, 1870, to June 30, 1877... 20,048, 143 


$ 493,614,725 
Sydney Mint, May 14, 1855, to Dec. 31, 1876 192,562,920 
Melbourne, June 12, 1872, to December 31, 1876.. 33,862,050 


$ 226, 424,970 
The total coinage from January 1, 1793, in England and 


Australia, gold and silver, is $ 1,438,212,973 ; American mints 
from 1793 to June 30, 1877, $1,203,823,892. If the present 
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relative rate of coinage is continued to the end of this cen- 
tury, America will be far in advance. The report of the 
Deputy Master of the Royal Mint, London, for 1876, states 
that coinage operations were suspended for five months out 
of last year, though owing to the pieces being in large 
denominations they reached the average coinage. The report 
reads: 

“A large part of the machinery is of obsolete and incon- 
venient construction and quite inadequate to meet the nor- 
mal demand for coin, and its general condition and arrange- 
ments are such that it is almost impossible to provide 
against the occurrence of accidents, which may again render 
necessary a prolonged suspension of the operations of coin- 
age, and give occasion to various complaints.’ 

The London Economist, in commenting upon this deplorable 
condition, said that “The British mint has notoriously the 
most old-fashioned and rickety machinery of any coinage 
factory in the world.’”’ Ernest Seyd, after sharply criticising 
the British mint in his “ Bullion Exchanges,” declares that 
“The American mints are much superior to the British and 
French for compactness of building, cleanliness and efficient 
machinery.” The seriousness of such defects and the inti- 
mate relations between mints and specie payments are 
apparent from this language of the Deputy’s report. “It can 
only be considered fortunate that this break-down was 
averted until a gold coinage of 4; 5,000, coo had just been 
completed, and the demand for coinage generally was not 
likely to be pressing. If it had occurred while gold coin was 
required, it is unnecessary to point out the serious conse- 
quences which would have been entailed. The fact remains, 
that if at this or some other important point the machinery 
of the mint should become unserviceable, a demand for gold 
coin could in no way be met, and the Lank of England might 
find it impossible to maintain a supply of coin for the payment of 
notes.” The preceding array of facts and figures show beyond 
controversy that our American mint system, headed by the 
best appointed and managed mint in the world at San Fran- 
cisco, is positively and relatively well qualified to meet under 
proper encouragement all the requirements of the era of 
specie payments which is now happily dawning. 


THE TRADE DOLLAR, 


The trade dollar feature of American coinage which has 
exercised a very potent influence upon the value of Ameri- 
can silver, and contributed a new impulse to our Asiatic 
trade, is so imperfectly understood on the Atlantic seaboard, 
that it needs more than a passing notice. 

On December 4, 1871, the coinage law of Germany, though 
not abrogating the legal-tender quality of silver, prohibited 
its coinage into large pieces, and clearly indicated its 
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approaching demonetization. Though the decisive step was 
not taken until July 9, 1873, it was apparent throughout the 
year 1872 to all intelligent observers, that silver was likely 
to suffer considerable aberrations, if not a permanent decline 
in value. The American coinage law of 1873 was calculated 
to add fuel to the flame, and by discrediting one of our 
own most important native products and canceling the 
option of silver payments on our National obligations and 
private contracts to accelerate the decline. Its tendency to . 
injure our producers of silver buliion was in a measure com- 
pensated by the provision for coining a trade dollar of a 
proper value to compete with the Mexican dollar in the 
Oriental trade. Its legal-tender quality for $5 was not a 
permanent feature, and was abolished June 24, 1876. There 
is a very close correspondence between its value and that 
of the Mexican dollar and Japanese yen, both of which it 
out-ranks : 

The old dollar contains 412° grains, goo fine at par 

The Trade 420 «“ @o “« 


The Mexican ............. 417.88 *“ 902.97 * 
The Japanese yen. ...... 416 <“ @oo “ 


The trade dollar contains three-quarters of a grain more 
pure silver than the Mexican dollar, and by law is only 
allowed a deviation of 1% grains, a limit never reached, 
whilst the Mexican dollar varies from 1% to 4% grains. 
The Mexican dollar early found its way into the Chinese 
Empire, which has no national coinage, where it was estab- 
lished as a legal tender. It was an object of considerable 
speculation and at times commanded a high premium. 

In 1863 Zhe Government Gazette of Hong Kong published 
this official pronunciamento: “The dollar of Mexico, or 
other silver dollars of equivalent value as may from time 
to time be authorized by the Government at Hong Kong, 
shall be the only legal tender of payment within our island of 
Hong Kong and its dependencies.” 

In October, 1873, a proclamation of which the following 
is an extract was issued in the provinces of Canton: “This 
proclamation therefore is for the information of you mer- 
chants, traders, soldiers and people of every district. You 
must know that the Eagle trade dollar that has lately come 
to Hong Kong has just been jointly assayed by officers speci- 
ally appointed for the purpose, and it can be taken in pay- 
ment of duties and come into general circulation. You must 
not look upon it with suspicion.” 

The slow and skeptical population of China does not 
readily accept any innovation, and for a while the Mexican 
dollars, though inferior in value, were preferred; but the 
merits of the trade dollar are now recognized, and the cir- 
cuit of its constituency is widening, until it even embraces 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements. 
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Since silver is demonetized in the United States and only 
utilized recently as a substitute for fractional paper currency, 
taken in connection with the fact that Nevada, the richest 
silver district in the world, is pouring its silvery stream 
upon the San Francisco market, it has been a matter of 
surprise to some why silver in this city should generally 
equal if not exceed London quotations. The trade dollar is 
the most important factor in the explanation. Prior to its 
introduction most of the doré silver from the mines, not 
being required in domestic circulation, gravitated, as also 
did most of the Mexican silver to the world’s great clear- 
ing house, London, where it was trans-shipped to China. 
This was a circuitous route, but the tyranny of custom, and 
London’s intimate commercial relations with China, Japan 
and India were sufficient to deflect the exchanges from their 
natural channel. 

San Francisco—linked to China by two powerful steam- 
ship lines, to New York by a trans-continental railway—the 
entrepot of the bullion of California, Nevada and the Ter- 
ritories, is preéminently qualified to act as the arbitrator of 
Oriental and European exchange. But silver bars could not 
compete with Mexican dollars from London, and it was not 
until the trade dollar was coined that San Francisco could 
assert itself. The shipments from this port for the last five 
fiscal years were as follows: 


1873 Silver Bullion... 1,730,398 ... Trade Dollars........ none, 


1874 ss SOGGG «. 1,905,122 
1875 it S7;007 05 4,405,420 
1876 oo 6= | @FO,SBE ase 43477,227 
1877 ‘s xx BIBNOM ... 8, 129,663 


Total exports of Trade Dollars from this port 18,917,432 
The total coinage of trade dollars is as follows: 


$ 3,588,900 
5,697, 500 
6,132,050 


; $ 24,581,350 
Of which San Francisco coined 18,065,000 
. Philadelphia ‘‘ 2,714,950 


ee Carson 


The Carson mint for the past three months has confined 
itself exclusively to trade dollars, and the Philadelphia Mint 
during the same time has greatly increased its average. 
During the first quarter of the fiscal year 1876-77 the 
coinage of trade dollars in the three mints was $525,000, 
while during the same period, July, August and Sep- 
tember of this year, it was $5,054,000, or nearly ten times 
as great, showing a remarkable increase in the demand. 


cn 
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The comparative smallness of the coinage and export is no 
criterion as to the effect the trade dollar has had upon 
the silver bullion values of this coast. Those who are best 
informed in financial circles have expressed the opinion, 
based upon intelligent and conscientious investigations, that 
the mere fact of converting silver into the acceptable and 
convenient form of trade dollars, which are practically sup- 
planting Mexican dollars as a medium of exchange in China, 
has had the effect of appreciating the value of the silver 
bullion produced upon this coast about two per cent. or the 
cost of transportation to London. 

San Francisco shippers have filled large telegraphic orders 
and made shipments to China on British account. Finan- 
cia] institutions here are furnished with credits from Anglo- 
Indian banks and draw bills on London, investing their pro- 
ceeds in silver for China. Occasionally large importations of 
tea and silk, and an extraneous demand for exchange, not 
offset by exports of flour and quicksilver, will force the price 
of silver above London quotations. Even then it may be 
advantageous for silver to be purchased here on British 
account, because San Francisco is 5,500 miles nearer China 
than is London by Suez, and the transfer can be much 
more speedily made, besides procuring freight and insurance 
from quarter to half per cent. cheaper than from London. 
The estimate has been made that for each million of dol- 
lars shipped from San Francisco to China $30,000 is left 
in this city, in the shape of commissions, insurance, freight, 
etc. The trade dollar being solely a trade coin, its value in 
the market fluctuates from London quotations, rising above 
par when the demand for China shipment is in excess of 
supply and declining when the equilibrium between supply 
and demand is restored. 

The German Government has debated the propriety of 
finding relief from its silver by introducing a trade coin, 
and the London Zconomist, that faithful monitor of British 
interests, in its issue of July 14, 1877, reads as follows: 

“Meanwhile our Government is being urged to issue a 
British trade dollar, and.the stamp of our Government as 
a guarantee of the weight and fineness of the silver would 
it is believed command a wide currency. To all the silver- 
using countries of the East the introduction of such a coin- 
age “would prove very advantageous, while to us it would 
also prove to be very beneficial by opening up a new out- 
let for our Indian silver. It seems very desirable, therefore, 
that the experiment be made.” 

The pressure upon the approaching Congress is likely to 
be so powerful, that the old silver dollar “will be restored 
to its lost estate. This is the heroic mode of treatment, 
but it is difficult to discern all the interlacing consequences 
to flow from such an act. The suggestion is made that the 
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transition to silver should not be so violent as to disturb 
values or inundate our country with European silver, though 
it is very apparent, with our volume of debt and _ business, 
silver must be utilized. There are two alternatives that it 
would be wise to choose from. First, the old silver dollar 
might be coined on Government account, the profit accru- 
ing to the Treasury as is now the case with subsidiary 
silver ; or, second, the trade dollar, which approximates more 
nearly to gold value than the old dollar, might be made a 
legal tender, limited at first say to one hundred dollars. This 
latter plan would have the advantage of introducing into 
domestic circulation a coin which, if redundant, could “easily 
be utilized for China export. It is an assured fact, that the 
trade dollar is the open-sesame to Oriental commerce, and as 
the depositors of silver for trade dollars pay the mint a 
seigniorage of 1% per cent., equal to cost of coinage, no 
valid reason can be given for limiting or prohibiting their 
coinage. 

Any legislation by Congress looking to an increase of silver 
coinage by the American mints, unaccompanied by an ade- 
quate appropriation will be prejudicial, if not fatal to the 
trade dollar, unless it be the coin selected as a legal 
tender. 

In all the departments of industry, in manufactures, agri- 
culture, steam, railway and telegraphic communication, the 
world has made gigantic strides during the last century, 
but it is very doubtful if the improvements in financial 
methods have kept pace. Money, the creation of man’s inge- 
nuity, puzzles and confounds its creator. The financial world 
is still perplexed with varying monetary standards, the fal- 
lacies of inconvertible paper money and incongruous coin- 
ages. Though it is not always easy to discover the remedy, 
undoubtedly there are several financial reforms which would 
promote commercial intercourse and the better entitle 
Political Economy to the dignity of a science. An_inter- 
national ratio as advocated by M. Cernuschi would, if gen- 
erally observed, obviate the difficulties of the varying supply 
and value of the two precious metalsy and would inevitably 
render identical their market and bullion vaiue. The joint 
use of gold and silver in an irrevocable ratio would practi- 
cally merge the two metals into one standard. Then an 
international unification of coinage would be easily accom- 
plished, and the coins of commercial nations, preserving 
their own denominations, devices and names would be coined 
with reference to a common system, and their legal circu- 
lation in all countries of the monetary union guaranteed. 
An identity of value between the pound sterling, five dol- 
lars, twenty marks, and twenty-five francs, combined with 
an unification of the iaws regulating bills of exchange, 
would effect a great economy in the conversion of the coins 
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of one nation into those of another, and would loosen one 
of the most inconvenient fetters which now obstruct trade 
and intercourse. These reforms would be to commerce what 
an universal language would be to literature. 


SAN FRANCISCO, October, 1877. 


THE BANKERS’ LEAGUE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


An Association, having its head‘quarters at Auburn, has 
been formed under the foregoing title. Its object is stated 
to be for the mutual protection and benefit of its mem- 
bers—more especially to provide a fund for the relief of the 
families or friends of deceased members, and in a suitable 
manner to care for and protect them. The number of Trus- 
tees or Managers of the Association is seven. 

The conditions for membership, as provided by the Consti- 
tution, are that 


‘*Any man of good moral character and good general health, not over fifty 
nor under eighteen years of age, residing within the State of New York. who 
has at the date of his application and has had, for one year immediately 
prior thereto, capital invested in the business of banking, or who is con- 
nected with any reputable bank or banking firm of said State, as Trustee, 
Director or Employee, is eligible to membership in this Association.” 


The initiation fees fer membership are classified as below, 
the years specified being inclusive, viz: from 18 to 25, three 
dollars; 26 to 33, four dollars: 34 to 41, six dollars; 42 to 
49, eight dollars. Each member is to pay one dollar per 
year for dues on the first of May in each year. Upon the 
death of any member each surviving member shall pay an 
assessment of two dollars, except as otherwise provided. 

The application of the funds of the Association is provided 
for in Article vi. of the Constitution as follows: 


** SECTION 1.—The amount arising from the payment, by each newly- 
admitted member, of two dollars for first assessment, together with the assess- 
ment ordered by the Executive Committee of two dollars upon each other 
member, shall be placed in bank as a special deposit. Upon suitable proof 
of the death of any member of the Association, the Committee shall pay this 
amount so coliected (less five per cent ) not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
to the person or persons whose nemes shall, at the time of the death of 
such member, be found recorded as his last designated beneficiaries, or in 
case of their death to their legal representatives or heirs, and the receipt of 
the proper party in either case shall be conclusive and final, except when such 
member shall have, in his last will and testament, left the amount to other 
parties than the ones designated on the books of the Association, and legal 
notice of the probate of such will shall have been served upon the Secre- 
tary of the Association before the payment of the loss shall have been made. 
Immediately after having ordered the payment of a death-loss, the Executive 
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Committee shall order another assessment to be made of two dollars upon 
each member, to be used in like manner, except in cases coming within the 
provisions of Section 3 of this Article. 

The provision of Section 3 referred to is to the effect that 
whenever the amount in the general treasury shall exceed 
by the sum of $2,000 an amount sufficient to pay a death- 
loss, the death-loss next following is to be paid from such 
amount in lieu of the usual assessment of $2. 

The Board of Officers for 1877-78 consists of the following 
named gentlemen : 

President—Matthew J. Myers, Syracuse, N. Y. Vice-Presidents—Charles A. 
Noble, Auburn, N. Y.; J. Renwick Campbell, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary and 
Treasurer—T. William Meachem, Auburn, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—Auburn, N. Y.: Charles C. Button, Chairman; George 
B. Longstreet, William S. Downer, George M. Watson, Charles A. Noble. 

Advisory Committee—Auburn, N. Y.: Hon. Charles N. Ross, William H. 
Meaker, E. S. Newton, Charles O’Brien. 


The object of this Association is so excellent that all 
must wish it full success. Mutual life insurance societies of 
this character have not been prosperous, as a rule; mainly 
from the difficulty in collecting the assessments made upon 
the death of a member. It is maintained by the projectors 
of the Bankers’ League that it has several marked advant- 
ages over such societies in general. In the first place, the 
grade of character in its members is higher than the average. 
The mere fact that a person is employed in a bank is in 
itself to some extent a certificate of honesty, if not a 
guarantee. His answers to questions in the application tor 
membership are therefore entitled to belief. This is like- 
wise true of the endorsers who are required for each appli- 
cant. Next, bankers are, as a rule, more regular in their 
habits than are men in any other vocation. The Travelers’ 
Association furnishes to its members insurance at a lower 
rate than that at which Bankers can insure in a Life Insur- 
ance Company; yet its members are constantly exposed to 
the vicissitudes of railway travel and to the health-destroying 
influence of irregular meals and broken rest. Furthermore, 
bankers change their business or their location so seldom 
that their antecedents and associations are comparatively 
easy of investigation. It is believed, moreover, that bankers 
from force of habit, if from nothing else, will prove gener- 
ally more prompt in remitting assessments than men in any 
other calling. At the same time the cost of remitting will 
be saved, which, being equal to five per cent. of the amounts 
paid, will be in the aggregate a considerable saving. Finally, 
the Bankers’ League has no office-rent to pay, employs no 
soliciting agents, does not advertise in any newspapers, and 
hopes to employ no lawyers. 
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THE UNITED STATES SILVER COMMISSION. 


The report of the joint committee of Congress has now been printed. The 
result of the inquiry as to the amount of silver production in the United States 
is given below. The report quotes a German opinion that the fabulous produc- 
tion of the Nevada mines is one of the three principal causes of the deprecia- 
tion of silver, and then states as follows: 


The yield of every mine in Nevada, annually, for sixteen years, has been 
ascertained with precision, and of the larger mines the yield by months. The 
statistics have as yet been collated only for the callendar years 1871 to 1876, 
inclusive ; the previous years, being of less importance in the present connec- 
tion, have been left for future attention. 

In addition to this work, the testimony of the persons in San Francisco who 
have compiled the generally accepted statistics of the production of the precious 
metals in this country, was taken with the view of ascertaining their methods 
of computation and the reliability thereof. 

Briefly, the investigation shows that the product of the Big Bonanza thus far 
has not exceeded $52,500,000 during the four years that it has been worked, 
making an annual average of about $13,000,000, of which forty-five per cent. 
was gold, leaving for the average annual product of silver from this ore-body a 
fraction over $7,000,000. 

Taking all the mines of the Comstock lode together, during sixteen years of 
unprecedented activity in mining, assisted by the most perfect and powerful 
mechanical appliances, there have been found some twelve or thirteen ore- 
bodies, which have yielded together, about $ 240,000,000, or an annual average 
of $15,000,000, of which about forty-seven and one-half per cent., or 
$ 7,125,000 was gold, leaving $7,875,000 as the average annual production of 
silver. 

The silver product of the State of Nevada has been collated only for the six 
years ended December 31, 1876. During this period the average annual pro- 
duct was $ 19,000,0co0 and for the year 1876 by itself only $ 28,000,000, instead 
of $ 100,000,000 so confidently stated by the Retchsanzeiger. 

The silver product of the United States during the same period was 
$ 155,600,000, making an annual average of $26,000,000; the product for 
1876 by itself was $38,200,000. When these returns are contrasted with the 
computations which have hitherto obtained currency, it will be seen that the 
latter have uniformly and greatly exaggerated the production of silver in this 
country. 

After an elaborate discussion of the various questions involved, the conclusions 
of the majority of the committee are as follows : 


1. The first question relates to the causes of the recent change in the rela 
tive value of gold and silver, and to the effect of that change upon ‘trade, 
commerce, finance, and productive interests of the country.” 

This commission concur in the following opinion of the British Silver Com- 
mission (1876): 

Notwithstanding the late rise in the production of silver as compared with 
gold, its proportion to gold is still considerably below what it was in 1848, to 
say nothing of the period when the proportion was three to one; and the con- 
clusion seems justified, that a review of the relations of the metals in times 
past shows that the fall in the price of silver is not due to any excessive pro- 
duction as compared with gold. 

It is not now seriously maintained anywhere that any recent fact in the pro- 
duction of silver is among the causes of its decline relatively to gold. 

The causes of the recent change in the relative value of gold and silver are 
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mainly the demonetization of silver by Germany, the United States and the 
Scandinavian States, and the closure of all the mints in Europe against its 
coinage. These principal causes were aided by a contemporaneous diminution 
of the Asiatic demand for silver, and by enormous exaggerations of the actual 
and prospective yield of the Nevada silver mines. The effect of all these 
causes, principal and accessory, reached its culminating point in the panic of 
July, 1876, in the London silver market. Many of these causes are essentially 
temporary. The Asiatic demand for silver has already recovered its accustomed 
force, and the delusions in respect to the Nevada mines no longer exist. In 
the opinion of the commission, if the Uuited States restore the double standard, 
the spread of the movement in favor of a single standard of gold will be 
decisively checked. 

The exchanges of the world, and especially of this country, are continually 
and largely increasing, while the supplies of both the precious metals, taken 
together, if not diminishing are at least stationary, and the supply of gold, 
taken by itself, is falling off. To submit the vast and increasing exchanges of 
this country and the world, to be measured by a metal never reliable in its 
supply, and now actually diminishing in its supply, would make crisis chronic 
and business paralysis perpetual. 

2. The second question covers the two points of the restoration of the double 
standard in this country, and of the best legal relation between gold and silver. 
The commission recommend the restoration of the double standard and the 
unrestricted coinage of both metals, but are unable to agree upon the legal 
relation which should be established between them. The views of individual 
members of the commission upon this last point are hereto appended. 

3. The third question relates to ‘*the policy of continuing legal-tender notes 
concurrently with the metallic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, 
industries and wealth of the country.” The commission do not suppose that it 
is possible to maintain paper in actual concurrent circulation with coin, unless 
the paper is made equal in market value to coin, by actual convertibility into 
it, and that the answer to this question may be embraced in the answer to the 
fourth and last question, which relates to the resumption of specie payments. 

4. The fourth question covers ‘‘the best means for providing for facilitating 
the resumption of specie payments.” The opinions of the witnesses examined 
upon this point, and the views upon it which are contained in written commu- 
nications addressed to the commission, are various and contradictory. The 
experience of other countries furnishes little aid in reaching conclusions which 
can command confidence. 

The commission believe that the remonetization of silver in this country will 
have a powerful influence in preventing, and probably will prevent, the demon- 
etization of silver in France and in other European countries in which the 
double standard is legally and theoretically maintained. But if, notwithstanding 
remonetization here, further European demonetization shall take place, the result 
for us will be an advantageous exchange of commodities which we can spare, 
for money which we need. The silver of Europe, disposable in the event of 
further demonetizations of it on that continent, will come to us, if at all, in 
payment for commodities, and in transactions which will be free and voluntary 
on the part of our citizens, who may be trusted to take care of their own 
interests. 

Finally, the commission believe that the facts that Germany and the Scandi- 
navian States have adopted the single gold standard, and that some other 
European nations may possibly adopt it, instead of being reasons for persever- 
ance in the attempt to establish it in the United States, are precisely the facts 
which make such an attempt entirely impracticable and ruinous, If the nations 
on the continent of Europe had the double standard, a gold standard would be 
possible here, because in that condition, they would freely exchange gold for 
silver. It was that condition which enabled England to resume specie payments 
in gold in 1821. The attainment of such a gold standard becomes difficult pre- 
cisely in proportion to the number and importance of the countries engaged in 
striving after it; and it is precisely in the same proportion that the ruinous 
effects of striving after it are aggravated. To propose to this country a contest 
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for a gold standard with the European nations is to propose to it a disastrous 
race, in reducing the prices of labor and commodities, in aggravating the bur- 
dens of debt, and in the diminution and concentration of wealth, in which all 
the contestants will suffer immeasurably, and the victors even more than the 
vanquished. 

The report is signed by Messrs, John P. Jones, Lewis V. Bogy, George 
Willard, R. P. Bland and Wm. S. Groesbeck. 

Messrs. Jones, Bogy and Willard, in a minority report, state it to be their 
opinion that the proper legal relation of value to be established in the United 
States between silver and gold is 15.5 to 1. Mr. Groesbeck, in another 
minority report, favors the old dollar standard, and Mr. Bland concurs. 

Mr. Boutwell reports that in his opinion it is not now expedient to authorize 
the coinage of the silver dollar, making it a legal tender for all purposes except 
such as are otherwise specially provided for by law or by contract, as suggested 
by the first of the inquiries submitted to the commission. His minority report 
also expresses the ‘‘ opinion that it is expedient for this Government to extend 
an invitation to the commercial nations of the world to join in convention for 
the purpose of considering whether it is wise to provide by treaties and con- 
current legislation for the use of both silver and gold in all such nations upon 
a fixed relative valuation of the two metals; and, finally, that until such an 
agreement between this Government and other commercial nations can be 
effected, the United States should pursue the existing policy in regard to the 
resumption of specie payments.” 

The minority report of Professor Francis Bowen, concurred in by Mr. Gibson, 
appeared in the August number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Money and Legal Tender in the United States. By H. R. LINDERMAN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


Mr. Linderman’s high reputation as an accurate and well-informed statistical 
writer, who has given more attention than almost any other economist in the 
United States to certain departments of the monetary question, will cause this 
book to be widely read independently of its great intrinsic value. The late 
hour at which we received the work precludes us from giving to it so 
thorough an examination as it ought to receive. We must therefore defer 
our more complete notice to a future occasion. The first fourteen chapters 
of the volume are devoted to a general survey of the rudimentary and techni- 
cal details as to the terms used in treating of Mints and Coinage, the 
legislative authority vested in Congress on the subject, the money standards 
established in the United States at various periods, the coinage charges and the 
gain from the issue of minor coins, with information as to the trade-dollar and 
the valuation of foreign moneys. The second part of the book on the Issue 
of Legal Tender Paper, commences at the fifteenth chapter, and is followed 
by a brief, lucid exposition of the laws and regulations for the payment of all 
the United States obligations in coin. The last and most elaborate chapter 
treats of Silver Remonetization and Resumption. It contains a large amount 
of information arranged in clear order, and adapted for popular reading as well 
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as for the use of members of Congress and others who desire to explore 
accurately and thoroughly the facts and principles involved in the discussion 
of the preliminary conditions and probable effects of the resumption of coin 
payments in the United States at the beginning of the year 1879. To show 
Mr, Linderman’s position and to illustrate the style of his book we give the 
following extract on Resumption, with which the volume closes : 


‘*If coined without restriction or limitation of legal tender, silver will, as 
far as can now be seen, become the actual money standard to the exclusion 
of gold. This it is clear we cannot afford. If the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar is to be authorized, the true policy would appear to be to place such restric- 
tions upon its issue and its legal-tender character as will prevent the depre- 
ciation of United States notes before resumption, or the expulsion of gold 
from the country after resumption. Notwithstanding twelve years only have 
elapsed since the close of the war, which called ‘the issue of legal-tender 
credit-money into existence, the public credit has been gradually improved, 
until a near approach to the metallic standard has been effected—a result 
alike honorable to the people and Government of the United States. In view 
of this creditable achievement, and of the unquestionable advantages of a 
metallic standard over one of irredeemable paper money, it cannot be doubted 
that our true policy is to keep the resumption of specie payments steadily in 
view, and avoid all doubtful measures, even though they should promise tem- 
porary advantages. Whenever the value of United “States notes shall have fairly 
risen to par, whether through compulsory redemption, or as a result of a specific 
date having been fixed by Taw for such redemption, or from other causes, the 
gold coin ‘of the country, now in a dormant condition, will be brought into 
active use as money, and will not only produce a healthy stimulation of all 
industries but lay a secure foundation for a general and permanent prosperity. 
A careful survey of the money situation of Europe clearly indicates an early 
relaxation in the demand for gold for coinage purposes. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, Belgium and the Scandinavian States, are all 
well supplie xd with gold money. “Russia, Austria, Italy and Spain have a 
paper-money standard, and will be compelled to retain it for an indefinite 
period, and the European demand for silver must necessarily be quite limited 
for some years to come. In fact the tendency, except in the countries first 
named, is everywhere in Europe in the direction of increased issues of irre- 
deemable paper money and the cheapening of both gold and silver. In our 
own country there is at least $175,000,000 of gold coin and bullion, and the 
annual gold product of our mines is, say $45,000,000. Of silver coin, there 
is about. $40,000,000 in circulation, ‘and the annual product from the mines 
approximates $35,000,c00. Moreover, the balance of trade is now in our 
favor and likely to continue so. Altogether the situation is much more favor- 
able than for some years past for the acquisition of the amount of precious 
metals required for placing the finances of the country on a metallic basis. 
Of gold, which should be our money of large payments, we have already the 
greater portion necessary; and silver, which with us will find its true place in 
small payments and trade coin, will be produced from our own mines, and 
come to us from other countries more rapidly than we can coin it. Let the 
statesmen of America see to it that the opportunity be not lost.’ 


Railway Revenue and Its} Collections. By MARSHALL M. KIRKMAN, New York: 
The Railroad Gazette, No. 73 Broadway. 1877. 


Every page of this book proves its.author to be possessed of two qualifica- 
ions which very seldom go together. Mr. Kirkman is a practical railroad man, 
sand he has collected in nine years, by methods which he details at length, 150 
millions of dollars of railway receipts without the loss of a single dollar, 
although he employed in the work some four hundred constantly changing col- 

26 
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lectors, agents and clerks. Secondly, our author has the ability to tell, in a 
clear, interesting style, what he wishes his readers to know, so that throughout 
the book the attention is kept alive and is rewarded. If this book were in the 
hands of stockholders in our railways, and if it were studied with due diligence, 
the era of speculative directors would terminate much sooner than now seems 
likely. At least, a new force would be brought into operation to destroy the 
power which such adventurers have so long used for evil. 


Money and Its Laws: Embracing a History of Monetary Theories, and a [listory 
of the Currencies of the United States. By HENRY V. Poor. New York : 
H. V. & H. W. Poor. 1877. 


The ancient and the modern theories of money differ in many points, but the 
chief difference is as to the true place and functions of coin as currency. This 
question is examined in the book before us, which is one of the most volumin- 
ous treatises ever issued on this specific subject. It contains over six hundred 
pages, and it is dedicated to Mr. George S. Coe of this city. Prior to the era 
of John Law few persons seem to have doubted that the proper material for 
money was metal. Copper, iron, bronze and mixed metals were used in 
exceptional instances, but from time immemorial the ordinary coins of commerce 
and trade were of gold and silver. In the seventeenth century this old time- 
honored theory met with several opponents, the most conspicuous of whom was 
John Law, to whom we have just referred. He held that to use the precious 
metals as the sole material for coinage, and to use coined money as the sole 
instrument of exchange, was a great waste, and he proposed to avoid such prodi- 
gality by coining credit and stamping pieces of paper with the denominations 
previously borne by the metallic coinage. Through this expedient he supposed 
that he could enrich governments and their people. Failing to obtain a favor- 
able hearing in Scotland, his native country, he went to France where his 
plans received a long trial; and instead of enriching the government of that 
country they plunged it into the gulf of bankruptcy and ruin. His first scheme 
was to establish a land-bank, and to issue paper money based upon real estate. 
As no one would accept this and other enterprises founded upon his ingenious 
theories he determined in 1716 to establish in France, with the aid and per 
mission of the government, a bank with a cash capital of six millions of francs. 
Taught by experience he conducted this bank for some years in a very con- 
servative, sound method, and he was accustomed to say that every banker who 
issued notes without proper provision for their conversion into coin, was deserv- 
ing of death. As a result of sound management, Law’s bank became a useful 
and trusted institution and its credit was almost unbounded. Dazzled by success 
and urged by a needy government, Law relapsed into his early heresies. He 
began to issue notes on the guarantee of the government and these notes were 
in such excess that they speedily depreciated and involved the bank and the 
National Treasury of France in great disasters. Such was the origin of the 


paper-money theories of which we have heard so much since the suspension of 
specie payments in this country. Mr. Poor’s book gives a careful summary of the 
opinions of most of the foreign and American writers on the subject. The history 


of opinion here and abroad on coinage and money is now being inyestigated 
with more industry and with better results than ever before. Mr. Poor’s 
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work is therefore very timely, and to show what he attempts to do we give the 
following statement from his preface : 


‘*The subject of money has been treated as coming within the range of the 
exact sciences; the conclusions being assumed to be in the nature of demon- 
strations, That they wholly contradict those laid down in the books, which 
have been accepted as fundamental truths for more than two thousand years, is 
due to the fact that a subject which could only be made to yield to rigid 
analysis has been treated after the manner of Aristotle and the schools. 
Although the laws of money are assumed to be sufficientiy laid down in the 
first part of the work, the writer, from the universal prevalence of erroneous 
opinions, has lost no opportunity of illustrating them in the discussions which 
follow. If he have not in all cases clearly established the connection between 
his conclusions and premises, the reason will, he believes, be found in the fact 
that he has not, with all his efforts, yet been able entirely to emancipate him- 
self from the methods of the economists and schoolmen.” 


first Principles of Political Economy with reference to Statesmanship and the 


Progress of Civilization. By Professor W. D. WiLson of the Come ] 
University. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Company. 1877 
Professor Wilson claims three distinct advantages for this new elementary 
treatise on political economy. First, he has attempted a new and somewhat 
original analysis, which has enabled him ‘‘ to present the topics in a better order 
and arrangement, to give to the primary facts and principles clear and more 
precise definitions, and to make certain broader generalizations of scientific 
interest and practical value.” With many merits the book has two defects. 
First, it aims within the limits of 350 pages to give a thorough exposition of 
several questions, any one of which might profitabiy occupy the whole book. 
Secondly, the treatise is addressed to young men whose information is limited 
and whose powers are undisciplined and crude. Hence, a great part of the 
book is necessarily taken up with the most elementary rudiments of the science. 
In many points it compares very favorably with other books of the same 
character published in this country, and in England there is no similar work 
quite equal to it, so far as we are informed. We have not the pleasure of 
knowing Prof. Wilson, but there is scarcely a chapter or a section in his book 
which does not indicate that he possesses singular qualifications as a teacher 
of political economy. One of his most distinctive advantages is that he, like 
Adam Smith, adopts as his maxim the advice of Newton to astronomical investi- 
gators to ‘‘prove and verify every theory by comparing it with known and 
well-observed facts.”” We had marked several extracts for quotation, but our 
space does not admit of their insertion, though we hope to find room for some 
of them hereafter, when a second edition of the work appears, which ought not 


to be long delayed. 


A NEW SAFETY PAPER.—Some time since we mentioned that a process for 
rendering paper positively unalterable for ‘‘raising ” purposes, by any chemical 
means, had been discovered by Mr. John Underwood, a chemist, of New 
Jersey. We are now informed that this process has thus far successfully with- 
stood every attempt to take out. any writing upon it, except by its complete 
destruction. The slightest tampering with chemicals, whether acid or alkali, is 
said to stain the texture of the paper beyond the power of restoration, and to 
make the writing completely indelible. Mr. Underwood is now engaged in 
arrangements for its manufacture and introduction to the public. It is to be 
hoped that this invention will be speedily and fully successful. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


NOTICE, 

Important Change.—The increasing number of changes and failures among 
banks and bankers render highly desirable a more frequent issue than here- 
tofore of the Banker’s Almanac and Register, In order to meet this 
growing necessity, the publisher announces a semi-annual issue for the 
year 1878, viz: the regular edition as usual in January, and a corrected 
edition of the entire list of Banks and Bankers in the United States and 
Canada, in July. The subscription price for the two will be Three Dollars 
only, in advance. The extra volume will not be for sale separately, nor will 
it be furnished to any but those whose orders shall come directly to this 
office. Further details may be found in the advertisement in the present 
num! r of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE (See cover, page ii). 

Subscriptions will be received at any time. Orders for the Cards of Bank 
and Bankers, in the ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1878 are now solicited. 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HousE.—The following officers for 1877-8 were 
elected at the annual meeting held in October : 

Chairman—Moses Taylor ; Secretary—George Montague. 

Clearing-House Committee—Jacob D. Vermilye ; William M. Jenkins ; Nicholas 
F, Palmer; Henry F. Vail; W. A. Hall. 

Conference Committee—Frederick D. Tappen; Charles M. Fry ; William Dowd ; 
George S. Coe; Philo C. Calhoun. 

Nominating Committee—Francis M. Harris; M. F. Reading ; Amos H. Trow- 
bridge; S. R. Comstock ; John Parker. 

Arbitration Committee—J. M. Morrison; W. A. Wheeler; C. F. Hunter; B. 
B. Sherman ; Richard Berry. 

Committee on Admissions—E. H. Perkins, Jr. ; F. Leland; J. S. Jewitt; A. 
Hamilton ; W. A. Falls. 

NEw York.—On the afternoon of October 2d, financial and business circles 
were startled by the announcement that a heavy fraud on money lenders had 
been discovered, and that the party charged with the crime was a prominent 
and heretofore much respected insurance scrip broker, Mr. W. C. Gilman, whose 
office was at the corner of William and Pine streets. Mr. Gilman had standing 
in his name a number of certificates of insurance serip for $100 and upwards, 
which prove to have been altered to large amounts and used as collaterals for 
loans. The forgeries were clumsily executed and became plain upon the first 
examination. The aggregate sum realized on them was about $250,000, of 
which $87,000 was obtained from the American Exchange National Bank, and 
$ 10,000 from Henry Talmadge & Co. Gilman surrended himself on October 
13th, was tried and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

On October 17th there was great excitement among the members of the 
Stock Exchange owing to the announcement that Mr. George T. Plume, a well- 
known broker, was a defaulter to a large amount, variously estimated at from 
$ 100,000 to $400,000. During the day Mr. Plume sent a formal note to the 
President of the Stock Exchange that he was unable to meet his contracts. 
Plume had been for many years a partner of his brother-in-law, C. A. Lamont, 
a wealthy broker, and on the latter’s death in 1873 he was appointed executor 
of the estate. Becoming involved in stock speculations he had recourse to the 
funds committed to his care, and lost them. The amount in default is said to 
be something over $ 150,000. 
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The following dividends, payable on and after November 1, have been 
declared by New York City Banks, viz: Mechanics and Traders’ National, 
three and a half per cent. ; : American E xchange National, two per cent. ; Union 
National, four per cent. ; Mercantile National, three per cent. 


TRADE DOLans.—The second section of the joint resolution for the issue of 
silver coin, approved July 22, 1876, provides that “the trade dollar shall 
not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to limit from time to time the coinage thereof to such an amount as 
he may deem sufficient to meet the export demand for the same.” There 
being no export demand at present for the trade dollars, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has ordered the Director of the Mint to discontinue the receipt of 
deposits therefor at the several mints until further instructed, and a general 
order to that effect, applicable to all the mints, was issued on October 2oth. 

The Director of the Mint is in receipt of information, that the recent rise in 
the price of silver was due to the famine in certain districts of India, for which 
large quantities of rice were procured direct from Siam, and silver sent there 
in payment. The silver came from London, where the General Government 
freely supplied it. 

A SILVER-DOLLAR BILL was introduced in Congress on October 22d, by 
Senator Jones of Nevada, the full text of which is as follows: 

A bill to authorize the coinage of a dollar of 412% grains standard silver, 
and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
Act there shall be, from time to time, coined at mints of the United States, 
conformably in all respects to law, a silver dollar, the standard weight of which 
shall be 412% grains, troy. And any owner of silver bullion may deposit the 
same at any coinage mint, or at the assay office in New York, to be coined 
into dollars for his benefit, upon the same terms and conditions as gold bul- 
lion is deposited for coinage under existing law ; and, 

be it further enacted, That said coin shali be a legal tender, at its nominal 
value, for all sums, in all payments of debts, both public and private, except- 
ing such as under existing contracts are expressed therein to be otherwise 
payable ; and, 

Be it further enacted, That no charge shall be made for coining standard 
silver bullion into dollars authorized by this Act. 

NEW COUNTERFEIT.—A dangerous counterfeit %50 note, purporting to be 
of the Central National Bank of New York, was recently detected in Balti- 
more. The engraving is of very superior character, and the only differences 
to be observed between it and a genuine note are that the counterfeit is both 
a trifle narrower and shorter, while the paper on which it is executed is 
somewhat thicker, which latter circumstance led to its detection. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Pioneer Land and Loan Bank of San Francisco sus- 
pended payment on the morning of October 8. The business of the bank 
was conducted on a basis peculiar to itself. The assets were in the main 
directly invested in real estate, the rents and increase in value of which were 
looked to for the profits of the institution. The failure was not a surprise 
to bankers in the city, as the impression was general that the affairs of the 
bank were badly managed. Events proved that the employment of its funds 
in stock speculations had ruined the institution, and that the manager, J. C. 
Duncan, had perpetrated extensive frauds by the issue of altered certificates 
of stock in the Safe Deposit Company. Duncan was the principal stockholder 
in that Company, and its Secretary was B. F. Le Warne, who manipulated 
the over-issue while Duncan hypothecated the stock. Both fled from the city. 
Warrants for their arrest were issued on the day of the failure. The num- 
ber of fraudulent shares discovered is 4,149, and the amount realized on 
these is somewhere near $100,000. P. J. White was appointed Receiver of 
the bank. The vault was found to contain $966 in silver, a $10 gold note, 
$ 1,300 in valueless checks, a lot of empty envelopes which had apparently 
contained securities, and a few miscellaneous bonds of doubtful value. From 
what is known of the real estate assets and the Safe Deposit Company’s stock 
it is doubted whether the bank’s depositors will realize five per cent. 
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ILLINOIS.—The German-American Bank of Quincy suspended payment on 
October 11th. Its proprietors announced that they intended to retire from 
business and had made an assignment. A committee to examine the affairs 
of the bank was appointed by the depositors, and after investigation declare 
that it will pay dollar for dollar, being perfectly solvent. The assets are 
$ 230,000 ; liabilities $ 118,000. 

Ilowa.—The banking house of Twogood & Elliott, one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of Marion, Iowa, closed its doors October 24th, because of a run. 
An assignment has béen made to O. F. Richmond. The liabilities are stated 
as $150,000 ; assets unknown. 

Villisca.—Messrs. W. S. Alger & Co. continue as heretofore the banking and 
exchange business at this point. The statement that they had been succeeded 
by another banking firm was an error. 


MAINE.—A reduction of the deposit accounts of the Thomaston Savings 
Bank to seventy per cent. has been decreed by Court, and the bank will 
resume business immediately. Mr. Bolster, Bank Examiner of the State, con- 
siders the bank able to pay seventy-five per cent. and believes that depositors 
may derive some further benefit from the appreciation of stocks and other 
investments of the bank. 


MARYLAND.—The Union Banking Company of Baltimore suspended payment 
on October 8th. Liabilities -§ 100,000; assets $70,000. It was incorporated 
in 1873 with a capital stock of $100,000; Samuel Barth, President, and Wm. 
A. Savin, Cashier. The bank had been embarrassed for some time, and the 
offer of its time certificates for sale in New York had destroyed its credit at 
home. On October toth Mr. J. Alexander Preston was appointed Receiver 
by Judge Gilmer of the City Circuit Court. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Great uneasiness and distrust have existed among the 
Savings bank depositors in the towns on Cape Cod. In consequence of repeated 
runs the Savings banks at Sandwich, Barnstable and Hyannis successively sus- 
pended payment ; the latter until such time as the distrust shall have subsided. 
On October 8th he Cape Cod Savings Bank at Harwich followed. An examina- 
tion of this bank was subsequently made by Kank Commissioner Carey, who 
after thorough investigation pronounced it perfectly solvent and ready to 
declare a dividend. 

At a meeting of the depositors in the Sandwich Savings Bank, it was 
voted that the depositors offer to shrink their deposits twenty per cent. in 
order to put the bank in a condition to pay dividends next year, provided 
the Court and Bank Commissioners will accept such action of the depositors, 
and thus give the bank a chance to settle its own affairs. 

BosTON BANK DIvVIDENDs.-—The tables compiled semi-annually by Mr. J. G. 
Martin, appear with their usual regularity. We learn from them that the 
dividends of the Boston banks continue to grow smaller, although the changes 
are not very numerous owing to previous large reductions. As compared with 
April last, the Atlas has reduced from 3 to 2% per cent., Blackstone 3 to 2%, 
Boston (old ) 3% to 3, Commerce 3 to 2, Commonwealth 3 to 2%, Continental 
2% to 2, National Market of Brighton 6 to 5, New England 4 to 3, North 
American 3 to 24%, Peoples 5 to 3!3, Third National 2% to 2, Tremont 3 to 
2%, and Washington 4 to 3 per cent. 

The Broadway resumes and pays 2 per cent. after passing three times. The 
Fourth National and Manufacturers each resume, having passed once. The 
Metropolitan (new August 1, 1875) pays its first dividend of two per cent. 
The Iagle increases from 2 to 2% per cent., Hamilton 2 to 3, and Merchan- 
dise 2% to 3 per cent. The First Ward, Eleventh Ward and Revere pass. 
The Merchandise has increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000, but 
pays interest only on the new capital from the date of payment. 

Of the sixty-one banks within the limits of Boston, one pays 6 per cent., 
three 5 per cent., one 4% per cent., seven 4 per cent., three 34% per cent., 
twenty 3 per cent., one 3 per cent. quarterly, eight 2% per cent., fourteen 2 
per cent., and three pass, making an average of 2.92 per cent. 

These dividends are free of all taxes. The total tax is $943,784.75, of 
which $27,458.91 is on the real estate held as banking houses. 
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ERRATUM.—The table prepared by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
showing the taxable capital and deposits of Savings banks, which appeared in 
the BANKER’S MAGAZINE for October (page 256), contained a serious error, 
which was detected too late for correction. The average deposits of Massa- 
chusetts Savings banks should have been stated as $ 223,895,737, and the 
total in Eastern States $ 414,495,892. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVIDENDs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared 
dividends in favor of the creditors of the following named National Banks : 
-~Dividends, per cent.~ 
Name. Oct., 1877. Total. 
Northumberland County National Bank, Shamokin, Pa. 10 wo — 
First National Bank, Winchester, III 10 20 
Ocean National Bank, New York City * 5 : go 
National Bank of the State of Missouri, St. Louis a 25 
First National Bank, Duluth, Minn.............sccccees tee ae 45 
First National Bank. Delphi, Ind........ 25 — 


ATTEMPTED BANK ROBBERY.—A desperate and nearly successful attempt 
was made on the night of October 5th to rob the First National Bank of 
Cassopolis, Michigan. About eleven o’clock five men, all disguised, effected 
an entrance through the rear of the building to the sleeping room of two 
employcés of the bank. They gagged and lashed the employés to the bed- 
posts, and went to work until two o’clock, when the outer door of the vault 
was blown off, it is supposed with nitro-glycerine, the heavy door being carried 
completely through the counter. The explosion aroused a man living near the 
bank, who gave the alarm. The inside gang being warned, fled, leaving 
behind them a quantity of sledges, jimmies and other tools. 


COMPLICATED LAW CasE.—A suit was brought against the National Bank 
of the State of Missouri by the German-American Bank of Quincy, Illinois, 
and recently referred to a Master in Chancery, the facts of which are stated 
as follows : 

Some time since the German-American Bank remitted to the National Bank 
of the State of Missouri a draft for $10,000 upon Taussig, Bros. & Co. for 
collection and credit. This draft was received on the day the National Bank 
suspended. It was presented for payment on that day, and upon receiving a 
check therefor was surrendered to Taussig, Bros. & Co. The National Bank of 
Missouri procured the check to be certified on the same day, and also on the 
same day gave the German-American Bank credit on its books. On the day 
after its suspension the bank collected the money called for by the check and 
intermingled it with the general fund of the bank, which is now in the hands 
of a Receiver. 

The German-American bank now seeks to recover the guenei of the draft, 
on the ground that the check, although certified, was no payment of the 
draft, and therefore did not authorize the bank to make the credit before its 
suspension. That its right to make the credit and to establish the relation 
of debtor and creditor arose only upon the collection of the draft in money, 
and that this being after the suspension of the bank it had lost the right 
to establish the relation of banker and depositor, and that the proceeds of 
the draft being capable of identification in the hands of the Receiver, the 
plaintiffs are entitled to be paid in full. 


New HAMPSHIRE.—The State Bank Commissioners report the number of 
Savings banks now doing business in this State as sixty-seven, one less than 
last year, with 98,683 depositors, an increase of 1,753. The deposits amount 
to % 30,963,047, or $570,894 more than last year; the surplus is $990,479, 
and the guarantee fund $382,350. The loans on real estate amount to 
$ 9,575.318; on personal security, $5,001,047; investments in county, city and 
town bonds, $6,284,490, and in the United States and State bonds, 
$1,776,877, There are 7,456 single loans of $1,000 and less, and 1,013 
depositors of $2,000 and over. The banks paid last year $298,060 in State 
taxes and $103,126 for other expenses. 
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STARTLING FRAUDS.—The month of October, 1877, will long be memorable 
for the number and extent of the forgeries, defalcations and frauds which were 
announced during its limits. One of the greatest was “> to light on the 
18th, at Kansas City, Mo., by the arrest of J. R. Ham, Edward L. Stevens 
and George W Miller, on the requisition of the Governor of Texas. These 
men were charged with forging land titles and issuing fraudulent deeds for 
large tracts of land in Texas. An immense amount of land is said to have 
been conveyed by them under many different aliases and to many different 
persons. About a year ago the attention of Governor Hubbard was called to 
the matter, and on looking into it he was satisfied that a monstrous swindle 
had been perpetrated. The authorities at Washington were notified of the 
facts discovered, and Special Agent Foster, being sent out, obtained clews 
to the authors of the swindle, These clews have been closely followed ever 
since, resulting in. the simultaneous arrest of sixty persons in various parts of 
the country who be! ong to the gang. No less than thirteen court hou: ses have 
been set on fire and burned during” the past year to destroy evidence tliat could 
have been brought against the conspirators. 


New York.—The Saratoga Savings Bank was closed on October 2oth. 
This step was caused by the difficulty in the conversion of assets into money 
fast enough to pay depositors on demand. The assets are now stated to be 
sufficient to pay the depositors, but they cannot readily be turned into cash, 
and for this reason the bank was compelled to go into liquidation by receiver- 
ship. No deposits have been taken since the bank was examined by the 
Bank Superintendent in September. 


Ou10.—The Legislature of Ohio at its last session passed an Act ‘To 
authorize Free Banking,” which was submitted to a vote of the people at the 
recent election, to take effect if approved by a majority of the voters. It was 
lost. In the language of an esteemed correspondent, ‘the new Banking Law 
was completely ‘snowed under’— buried in ignorance and incapacity of the 
people to act upon any such matter.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Allegheny Savings Bank, the oldest bank in Allegheny 
City, suspended payment October 3d. About this time last year a run was 
made on the bank, but the demands were so promptly met that it soon ceased. 
The deposits then aggregated $1,312,coo, but have since been reduced and 
are now stated as 591,000. The bank owes secured debits and money bor- 
rowed on mortgages to the amount of $128,000. The assets are largely of 
real estate and aggregate nominally $748,000. 

A subsequent statement of the affairs of the bank shows liabilities ot 
$ 846,000, with assets amounting to $296,000. The institution has sin-e gon 
into bankruptcy. 

This failure was followed on October icth by the suspension of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, and on October 23d by that of the Manchester Savings Bank, 
both of Allegheny City. 


In addition to the assets of these banks the stockholders are individually liable. 


CANADA.—The new management of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada has 
entered upon a policy of vigorous retrenchment. Forty clerks have received 
notice of dismissal, and all salaries above $500 are to be reduced. The branch 
at London, England, is to be closed. Mr. Hague, the General Manager, sur- 
renders $5,000 of his salary (which was $20,000), and the directors will act 
without fees until the business of the bank shall have been restored to a fully 
prosperous condition. 


BANK SWINDLERS.—Extensive forgeries on Canadian Banks were discovere« 
about October Ist. A gang similar to that operating in the Western States 
settled in Quebec, and, opening accounts at the banks, victimized the Bank of 
Montreal, Union Bank of Lower Canada, and the Ontario Bank. Their 
modus operandi was to obtain drafts for small amounts on the head oifice. and 
then by the action of chemicals erase the amount and substitute sum; ten o! 
twenty times as large. 
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EUROPEAN.—A void is left in continental financial circles by the death of 
M. Allard, Director of the Brussels Mint, and head of the important banking 
house of that city, which has branches in Paris and London. The firm will 
undergo no change, as the two sons of the deceased have long taken an 
active part in the business. 


A Paris MONEY-CHANGER has been prosecuted and condemned to pay a 
small fine for making a false declaration on depositing a parcel of specie with 
the Eastern Railway Company for transmission to Vienna. It was declared to 
be gold and silver coin for a sum of 5,o00f., but the weight not corresponding to 
that amount the bag was opened by the company, in the presence of a com- 
missary of police, and was found to contain a sum of more than 30,o00f. The 
declarations are known to be very unreliable, yet it is on them that the official 
returns of the exports of gold and silver are based. (London LZconomist, Octo- 


ber 13.) 


FAILURE OF GERMAN BANKERS.—The Ritterschaftliche Bank, a private bank 
of Stettin, Pommerania, is reported to have suspended with £750,000 lia- 
bilities. it did a large business in advances on land and agricultural products. 

The Berlin bankers Henckel & Lange, with a capital of seven millions 
marks [about $1,750,000], have been forced into liquidation in consequence 
of the failure of the Ritterschaftliche Bank. 


THE PROSPERITY OF HOLLAND.—The result of scrupulous honesty and fru- 
gality in a nation shown by a report on the social and political condition of 
the Dutch from the Minister of the United States to the Hague, which the 
Department of State has received. There has not been a bank failure in 
Holland during the last forty years, and the paper money of the banks has 
been equal to gold. There is no such thing as a failure of Fire Insurance 
Companies on record; and while the rate of insurance does not average more 
than one-half of one per cent., the companies are in the most flourishing con- 
dition, realizing twelve to sixteen per cent. per annum. First-class railroad 
travel is only one cent. per mile, and yet the roads pay good dividends. 
Pilfering officials are scarcely ever heard of, and when they shock the nation 
by turning up they are severely punished and forever disgraced. No passes 
are granted over railroads, and managers and directors have no power to 
pass anybody over the roads free. All must pay the public rates; dishonesty 
of any kind or failure in business means public dishonor, and utterly bars the 
dishonest from any future public consideration. Four millions of people live 
within an area of 20,000 square miles, a fact unprecedented in any other 
country, and all appear to be happy, prosperous and contented. The secret 
of this prosperity lies in the fact that all live within their income, and that 
industry and honesty are principles so firmly established that their violation is 
looked upon as an outrage on the national characteristics. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


ECONOMICS, OR THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. By Prof. J. M. Sturtevant. 
Price 75 cents. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By Prof. W. D. Wilson of 
Cornell University. Price $1.50. 

THE A BC or FINANCE. By Prof. Simon Newcomb. Price, 25 cents. 


CoMMON-SENSE TIME TABLES, showing at a glance the date, with grace, 
when a note will mature, payable at 30, 60, 90 or 120 days from any date. By 
A. S. Thompson. Price, $1.00. 

Forwarded, prepaid,. from the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, on receipt 
of price. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. 


Iowa... 


” 


u 


Wis... 


“a 


“ 


“u 


IND.... 


“” 


Iowa.. 


“ 


KANS.. 


7] 


Me Wwe 
.. Hamlin Jones, Owego ; failed. 

.. Saratoga Savings Bank, Saratoga Springs; closed. Receiver appointed. 
PENN. .. 


” 


“ 


“ 


” 


WIs... 


( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 331-) 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
City Bank, (C. Hardin & Sons). Gilman, Son Co. 


.. Reinbeck....... Brooks & Moore Brothers.. George Opdyke & Co. 
. Spirit Lake.... B. B. Van Steenburg & Co. National Park Bank. 


MICH. . 


. Union City.... Farmers’ Nat’] Bank (2372) 


$ 50,000 David R. Cooley, /r. Henry T. Carpenter, Cas. 
Palmyra Bates, Lee & Co National Park Bank. 
Hastings....... Raymond Bros, & Yeazel.. Chemical National Bank. 


"eee Citizens’ Bank Ninth National Bank. 


$ 17,000 Samuel Bowersock, /y. Lambert Pond, Cas. 


. Green Bay Strong’s Bank Central National Bank. 


$ 50,000 Henry Strong, /. Louis Neese, Cas. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 332.) 


Rufus Hatch; failed. 
. Hutchinson, Hibbard & Co.; dissolved. 
. Kennedy, Hutchinson & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 
. Charles Martin; failed. 
. D. P. Morgan & Co.; dissolved. 
. George T. Plume; failed. 
. H. C. Williams & Co.; failed. , 


.. Market Street Bank of Savings, San Francisco; suspended. 
. Pioneer Land and Loan Bank, San Francisco; suspended. 
|. 5 


Home Savings Bank, Chicago ; suspended. 


.. Bunker Hill Bank, Bunker Hill; suspended. 

. German-American Bank, Quzncy; assigned. 

. Ladoga Bank, Ladoga; suspended. 

. Citizens’ Bank, (Wile Brothers), Za Porte; failed. 
. Duane Young, 4/den ; discontinued business. 

. Twogood & Elliott, Marton; assigned. 

. T. B. Eldridge, Coffeyville ; assigned. 

.. Lawrence Savings Bank, Lawrence; assigned. 

| er 
MAss.. 
MICH... 


Pike, Brother & Co., Mew Orleans and Baton Rouge; failed. 


. Hyannis Savings Bank, //yannzs; suspended. 


C. W. Bennett, Qzcnzcy; sold Exch. and Coll. business to Lee & Hannan. 
Lucas Market Savings Bank, S¢. Zouzs; closed. 


. E. L. Beeding, Cambridge; deceased. 


C. L. Keim & Co., Falls City; suspended. 
Lee, Pickering & Co., Buffalo; dissolved. 


Allegheny Savings Bank, A//egheny; suspended. 
. Franklin Savings Bank, A//egheny; suspended. 


’. Manchester Savings Bank, d//egheny; suspended. 
. First National Bank, Green Bay; to be succeeded by Strong’s Bank. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Authorized September 18 to October 24, 1877.) 


Capital.——~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2372 Farmers’ National Bank David R. Cooley $ 50,000 
Union City, Micu. Henry T. Carpenter. $ 50,000 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 332.) 


N. Y. City. W. H. Granberry & Co.; now W. H. Granberry. 

ALA.... John McNab, £u/zu/a; now John McNab & Co. 

CaL.... Belloc, Ir., San /rancisco; now Belloc & Cie. 

Clement & Fish (Casey Bank), Casey; succeeded by Fuqua & Sanford. 
.. Wikoff & Bowen, Wetamora; now Isaac Wikoff. 
.. Traders’ B’k, Onezde ; merged in Oneida Exch. B’k (Anderson & Murdoch). 
. Bank of New Carlisle, Vezw Car/is/e; now Banking House of Service & Son. 
.. Nagle, Birdsall & Co., (B’k of Alden), A/den; now Benj. Birdsall & Co. 
.. Clear Lake Bank (George E. Frost), Clear Lake; sold to W. A. Burnap. 
.. Conger, Pierce & Co., Dexter; now G. G. Pierce. 
.. Clark & Ford, J/agnolia; now A. W. Ford. 
.. Mathews & Son, (Bank of Rockford); Rockford; now Mathews & Lyon. 
. W. S. Alger & Co., Vetlisca; still doing business. Report of a successor 
erroneous, 

.. Clapp & Son, White Pigeon; now Clapp’s Bank (T. E. Clapp). 

N. Y.... Evans, Killmaster & Co., 7Zonawanda; now Evans, Schwinger & Co. 
.. Girard Savings Bank, A//egheny; now Girard Bank. Same officers. 

» ., Blaine, Gould & Short, North Last; now Short, Blaine & Co. 

.. Curtis & Miller, Susguehanna Depot; now Gaylord Curtis & Co. 

S. C.... Jeffreys & Metts, Yorkville; now E. S. Jeffreys. 

Va. ..... Agency Lynchburg Fire Insurance Co., Big Lick; now Bank of Virginia. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER, 1877. 
1876. Lowest. Highest. 1877. Lowest. Highest. 1877. Lowest. Highest. 


October....... 876 . 134% ...Sept.26 3% 3% ... Oct. 1 
November.... 8% . 10%... 27 3% «.. 12 
December ... Q ove 28 ae 13 

1877. ‘ 29 336 a 15 
January ....... 336 16 
February ...... a 17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Ne 
aN 


SNe 
On 


io) 
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WARK 


August...... 
September ... 
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NGES OF PRES 


(Monthly List, continued 


Name of Bank. 
San Joaquin Valley Bank, ; 
Stockton j 


- Bank of San Luis Obispo....... 
. Union Trust Co., New Haven. 


. Nat. B’k Republic, Washington. 


Citizens Bank of Ga., Atlanta. 


Union Stock Yard Nat’l B’k, } 
Chicago ) 


. Murphy, Hancock & Co., i 


Newman j{ 


. Edgar Co. National B’k, Paris. 


. Bank of Waverly, Waverly.. 


N 


.. Davenport Nat. B., Davenport. 
. First National B’k, La Fayette. 
. First National B’k, Martinsville. 


Poweshiek Co, B’k, Brooklyn. . 


s. German Bank, Leavenworth, 


Deposit Bank of Glasgow, 
Glasgow 


Lexington 


j 
( 
. Farmers & Traders’ Bank, ! 
] 
\ 


. National Bank of Monticello, 
Monticello } 
. Exch. B’k of Ky., Mt. Sterling.. 


.. Mt. Sterling Nat. B’k, 


. N.O. Canal & Bkg. Co., N. O... 


Booth Bay Sav. B’k, Booth Bay. 


- Gorham Sav. Bank, Gorham... 


Franklin Bank, Baltimore 


. Atlas National Bank, Boston .. 
- Boston Safe Dep. and Trust Co. 


. Abington Nat. Bank, Abi 
. First National Bank, Wes 


N. J... 


a“ ° 
OHIO... 
PENN... 


rton. 
field, 


Farmers and Traders’ Bank, 
Hastings, | 


Flemington N, B., Flemington. 


. First Nat. Bank, Hightstown. . 


Garrettsville Sav. & Loan Asso. 


Oil City Trust Company, \ 
Oil City 7 


. First Nat. B’k of Birm., Pittsb. 


First Nat. B’k, Harrisonburgh. 


- First National Bank, Green Bay. 
. First National B’k, Sheboygan } 


. C. Brock, Pr 


[ November, 


IDENT AND CASHIER. 
trom October No., page 330.) 


In place 
G. B. Claiborne. 
B. W. Bours. 
P. W. Murphy. 


Elected. 
Joseph F. Harrison, /r.. 
F. J. Huggins, Cas...... 
J. P. Andrews, P7....... 


Henry L. Hotchkiss, Pr. 
Daniel B. Clarke, Pr.... 
W.C. Morrill, Pr 


F. Coyle.* 

W. A. Rawson. 
Mancel Talcott, Ar...... y. 2uc 
W. R. Brown, Cas 
Alexander B. Powell, Cas. 
T. E. Curtiss, Pr 

Albert Rhorer, [7 

W. W. Brown, Cas...... 
H. R. Boynton, 4. C.... 
C. A. Mast, lctg Cas.... 


H. W. Moore, Cas.... .. 2 
Tilghman H. Parks, 7:. M. Hite. 


Miss S. J. Lyons, Cas... E. 


M. E. Clark, Pr 

George H. Hyde, Cas.... 
T. M. Dickey, Pr 

M. H. Dickinson, Cas.... 
George W. Headly, P7-.. 


M. P. Saliee, W. J. Kindrick. 
W. J. Kindrick, Cas..... M.S, Wilhite. 
I. Pike Powers, Pr 


J. W. Hancock. 


F. W. Levings. 
C. T. W. Sheffield, 


J. Pratt. 


G. Ummethun 
J. W. Morris. 


T. C. Dickinson. 
T. M. Dickey. 


W. Stofer 
J. C. Morris, 


R. Montgomery, /7..... 
John A, Waterman, 77. 


G. Jonas. 
M. E. Pierce 
S. Hinkley. 
Geo. Sanders, 
William P. Hunt, P.... 
F. M. Stone, Pr, 
Richmond J. Lane, Pr.. 
G. L. Laflin, Pr 


B. C. Howes, 
J. C. Norton, C 


jonn &. Jones, Pri. ..<% 
Jos. H. Johnes, Ac¢. Cas. 


Act’g Cas. 

M. D. Spaulding. 
I. M. Johnson. 
B. Cobb.* 

C. Laflin. 

W. Thempson. 
B. C. Howes. 

P. E. Emery. 

W. H. Howell. 
J. B. Knowlton. 


James Norton, Cas...... 


W. J. Young, I. Pr 
Geo. H. Moorhead, Cas.. 
A. B. Stevenson, Pr 


J. L. Sibert, Pr. 


W. J. Young. 
J. Fawcett.* 


A. B. Irick. 


Louis Neese, Cas. ...... M. D. Peak. 
F. R. Townsend, Pr.... J. W. Dow. 
H. F. Piderit, Cas....... W. C. Tillson.* 


* Deceased. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 25, 1877. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81 a 4.81% in gold 


Two chief questions are prominent in the public mind and are reflected 
just now in the money market. One of these is as to the extra session of 
Congress and the other as to the prospects of resumption and the probable 
effect which will be produced thereby upon business. With respect to Con- 
gress, it is not supposed that the members will be bound by any stipulations 
which can be entered into at the opening of the extra session, to refrain 
from introducing financial measures in the House and in the Senate until the 
regular December session begins. Indeed, this is sufficiently apparent from the 
records of Congress during its early sessions last week. It is not likely that 
any legislation touching the currency, the funding of the debt, or any other 
grave question of financial policy will be actually passed before January, 1878, 
but a multitude of such measures will be almost certain to be introduced 
and referred to the several Committees. The public mind will thus be kept 
in a state of agitation, and there is considerable probability that the Green- 
back advocates will be more active than for many months past. Whether 
these circumstances will seriously compromise the prospects of business recu- 
peration remains to be seen. The apprehension of such trouble is certainly 
prevalent, and it is likely to augment as the season advances. 

As to the resumption question it has ceased to be regarded with so much 
dread as formerly. The practical intelligence of our people has recognized 
the fact that the preparations preliminary to resumption have not brought on 
the present troubles in busiiess, because similar troubles exist in England, in 
Germany, and elsewhere, and are still worse than in our own country. In 
the next place there is a singular reaction in the public mind since gold 
has fallen to its present low and almost nominal premium. Coincident with 
the fall of gold has been the rise in National and individual credit. The 
thermometer of public and private confidence is rising higher and higher as 
the gold premium sinks lower and lower. The record of failures has not for 
many years shown such a gratifying decrease as appears in our article on the 
subject on a previous page. Moreover we have been funding the public debt 
at lower rates than have been known since the war, and but for an unfor- 
tunate mistake in the Secretary of the Treasnry’s last contract with the 
Syndicate, we should probably have sold before now a large amount of four 
per cents in addition to those which have been actrally negotiated. On the 
whole, therefore, it is not surprising that the level of general prices has fallen 
to the specie standard if not below it, and resumption to all appearance 
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will, in a few months, be accomplished, to the great benefit of our financial 
solidity and strength as a nation. 

The gradual tightening of the money market during the last two months 
has prepared the public mind for the close and active condition which has 
been lately seen. For the first time this year money has ranged higher than 
seven per cent. in gold, and call-loans have risen to 1-32 per day in certain 
cases. The general business of the market is now quoted at six to seven per 
cent. on miscellaneous securities, and at five to six per cent. on Government 
collaterals. Discounts are seven to eight per cent. The legal tenders are 
going out of the city and the bank averages are declining, though not very 
rapidly. Subjoined are the averages of the New York Clearing House Banks 


for the last few weeks: 
Legal Excess of 
1877. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits Reserve. 
Sept. 29......$241,847,800 . $ 16,652,300 . $41,975,500 . $15,724,400 . $ 200,771,200 « $3,435,000 
Oct. 6.22002 238,470,900 .. 16,551,700 .. 41,402,000 .. 15,990,200 .. 197,853,400 -. 8,490,350 
238,229,600 .. 17,090,300 .. 40,316,800 .. 16,081,000 .. 197,171,600 .. %,114,200 
238,183,800 .. 16,519,900 .. 39,949,300 .. 16,230,300 .. 195,561,500 .. 7.578,825 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below : 


1877. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. 29.....0 + $128,819,000 .. 2,407,000 .... $5,430,800 .... $71,469,700 ---- $ 23,341,000 
Oct. 6..eeeeee 128,147,100 «46+ 2,267,200 «+++ 5,811,900 «--- 72,087,000 .... 23,808,000 

* * 127,402,700 «+++ 2,119,CCO .«..- +427,100 «+++ 69,778,100 «+++ 23,987,700 


$€ 20.e00e+++ 126,852,800 .... 2,210,600 .... 5,505,000 .... 70,001,6c0 .... 24,037,000 

The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 

1877. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. 29......+-$61,088,110 ..-. $1,376,571 +--+ $13,920,867 ..-. $49,072,910 «..- $10,579,169 


Oct. 6 secccee 62,218,252 «eee 1,320,516 «20+ 13,461,572 «22+ 48,298,947 ~--- 10,576,600 


$6 BJecccccce 62,043,149 cee: 19294,077 «oe 12,957,296 .20- 47,768,873 «-.. 10,605,836 


€ 20cececees 60,812,307 +2+- 1,287,578 «eee 12,971,540 +++ 47,050,675 ~--- 10,591,169 


Gold has been quiet and some apprehensions have prevailed that Congress 
might discuss or pass some bill disturbing the market. In view of the low 
premium and the early prospect of specie payments it has been suggested 
to Mr. Secretary Sherman, by the President of one of our largest banks, that 
the Treasury may by a very simple expedient exert a continual pressure 
upon the gold market, and at the same time keep out of that market one 
of the disturbing influences which has often been found to exert a mis- 
chievous effect on the premium. The plan proposed is that the Treasury 
shall supply coin notes to the merchants for the purpose of paying 
duties, at the average price of the day before the purchase, minus the 
brokerage of one-eighth or one-quarter per cent. The gold notes so issued 
are not to be emitted in such amounts or in such a negotiable form as to min- 
ister to the greed of the speculators. We presume that if this plan should be 
found practicable some new legislation would be at first supposed necessary, 
unless, indeed, the current interpretation by the Treasury of the existing laws 
should be modified. For it has been hitherto uniformly held by the Depart- 
ment that all sales of gold by the Treasury should be made either by auction 
at the Treasury or by a broker at the Stock Exchange. This, however, is but 
a subordinate difficulty, aiid if any new legislation should be necessary, which 
is by no means certain, it would, no doubt, be readily obtained for a plan which 
promises such important and beneficent results. The chief merits claimed for 
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this plan are that it promises to protect the gold market against an evil which 
is liable, in some not improbable contingencies, to cause trouble, and for which 
no other equally feasible remedy has been hitherto proposed. 

The stock market is irregular, Government bonds are quiet and weaker. 
The demand is less active in consequence of the close money market. State 
bonds are dull ; railroad bonds strong, and railroad shares unsettled and irregular. 
The following are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Sept 25. Oct. 2. Oct. 16. 


Oct. 9. Oct. 23. 


GR scantecascosscce 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 
U.S. new 10-40s Coup. 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 
Lake Shore... 
Chicago & Rock Island 
New Jersey Central... 
Del. Lack. & West.... 
Delaware & Hudson. . 
North Western 
PUES FEAR, csccccc 


errr rr re 4 
Discounts ...... eseeee 5 
Bills on London 


Do. do. 


4-83 4-4.87 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 44,376,678 .. 


102% 
10714 
10734 


3 
5 
4. 


82-4.85%4.. 
$ 43,929,077 -. 
I 


$42,998,711 
gold. $98,958,883 .. $103,402,986.. $ 103,463,883 


10258 
107% 
107% .. 107% 
84 aa 81% 
10748 -- 108% 
71% 
103% 
17 
51% 
42% 
424% 
2414 
14% -- 
@7 oe 6 
@7 a 6 @ 
4-81-4.85 .. 


102% 


10758 


J os 
4.81-4.86 
++ $43,200,087 .. 
++ $ 102,649,806 .. 


1027 
108% 
108% 


79% 


Nw 
w uw 


~ 
w 


> 


7 
6 @7 


4.81-4.86 
$ 42,237,206 
$ 102,742,349 


3 


The comparisons of imports and exports at this port during the current 


year are of much interest. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR NINE MONTHS FROM JANUARY I. 


Entered for consumption. 


Entered for warehousing........... 
PE IBS 6s scoscaéenédcrc cee cnies 


Specie and bullion 


Total entered at port 


Withdrawn from warehouse 


1875. 
$ 118,511,584 
77,048,936 
69,897,922 
9,957,618 


$ 275,416,060 
77,978,890 


1876, 
$ 98,322,590 
64,780,357 
57,211,287 
5,472,696 


225,790,930 
62,668,731 . 


1877. 
$ 106,496,398 
71,510,532 
68,078,962 
11,682,992 


$ 257,768,884 
61,878,015 


As compared with the first nine months of last year, this shows a gain of 
thirty-two millions; but it is fifty-eight and a half millions less than the first 
nine months of 1874, when the aggregate exceeded three hundred and six- 
teen millions. In the first nine months of 1872 the totals were $ 350,282,961, 
or ninety-two and a half millions above those of the current year. The aggre- 
gate of exports is very encouraging, although not yet up to the total for 1874, 
when the shipments, exclusive of specie, amounted to $ 216,161,560. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR NINE MONTHS FROM 
JANUARY I. 


Domestic produce 
Foreign free goods 


Foreign goods, dutiabie 


Specie and bullion.......... 


1575 


$ 179,560,771 


1,545,298 
4,575,411 
61,586,204 


1876. 
$ 191,772,505 
2,336,628 
4,695,458 
39,842,793 


1877. 
 204,1595073 
1,643,029 
3,460,514 
24,831,138 


> 234,093,754 
209,262,616 


$ 238,697,384 
198,854,591 ooee 
receives about two-thirds of the 
The exhibit of 


Total exports $ 247,267,684 


Total exports, exclusive of specie.. 185,681,480 
It is to be remembered that New York 
imports of the country and ships less than half the exports. 


customs receipts during the same period is as follows : 
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REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK, 
1875. 1876. 1877. 
In September...eee $ 10,163,829 28 «+» $8,634,411 36 + $9,068,929 44 
Previous eight months....eeeee 74,632,286 46 esses 67,453,782 74 see» 62,855,872 55 


Nine months.cccscesccesssesess $849796,115 74 ++++ $76,088,194 10 sees $71,924,801 99 


For the first nine months of 1873 the total of cash duties here was 
$ 95,973,254.04, and for the same period of 1872 there were received here 


$ 113,683, 153-73. 
The following are the latest quotations of the stocks of New York City Banks : 


Last Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. Bid. Asked. Sale. 


Amer. Exch. Nat. B. 108 . 1¢9 . 106% .. Ninth National Bank oa 
Bank of N.Y.N.B.A. 115. . 195 ee Phenix Nat. Bank... ° . 102 
Central Nat. Bank... 102 . . 102 és St. Nicholas N. Bank. . 88 
Chatham Nat. Bank. 122 - 4322 ie Second Nat. Bank... ; — 
Chemical Nat. Bank. 1100 . . 1675 ‘ Seventh Ward N. B.. . 82 
Continental N. Bank. 70 . . wh Tenth National B’k.. ‘ - 70 
East River N. Bank. — . é 86 om Third National Bank. - 98% 
First National Bank.. 200 . + 210 ee Tradesmen’s Nat B. . 133% 
Fourth Nat. Bank.... 98 « 6 Union Nat. Bank.... - 140 
Fulton Nat. Bank... 140 . x - 145 aa Bank of America .... - —. oe 
Gallatin Nat. Bank.. - 217% .. Bank of N. America. we S.« 
Hanover Nat. Bank.. ‘ . 100 ws B’k of the Metropolis. . . 
Imp. & Tr. Nat. Bank. ‘ . 223 ee Bull’s Head Bank.... — . - 60 
Irving Na ; ‘ . 125% < Corn Exchange B’k.. 130 
Leather Mi’r: YB. ‘ . ae Eleventh Ward B’k.. — . i ae 
Marine Nat Bank. ; k 80 - Fifth Avenue Bank .. 
Market Nat. Bank... ‘ - 102 “* German-Amer. Bank 
Mech. & ‘Ira. N.B.. — . + 335 _ Germania Bank 
Mechanics’ Nat. B’k. 13 , - 1332 ee Gold Exchange B’k.. 
Mercantile Nat. B’k. — . . 100 es Grand Central Bank. 
Merch. Exch. N. B.. - «- a es Greenwich Bank 
Merchants’ Nat. B’k. ° - mgy i .. Grocers’ Bank....... 
Metropolitan N. B’k.. 130 . 1; - 130 Par Harlem Bank.. 

N. B. of Commerce... 125 oe Manhattan Comp. B. 
N. B. ofthe Republic. ; 91 a Manuf. & Merch. B’k. 
N. B. of State of N.Y. , . m8 ee Nassau Bank 

Nat. Broadway Bank. + oo a North River Bank... 
N. Butch. & Drov. B. ; . 112% ‘ Oriental Bank ...... 
Nat. Citizens’ Bank.. ; - 2 a Pacific Bank 
National City Bank.. ; . 201 People’s Bank....... 
Nat. Mech. Bkg. As.. ; « Cale « Produce Bank....... 
National Park Bank.. ' 107 oe Brewers’ & Gro. B’k. 
Nat. Shoe & Leath.B. ; - 280 ‘a Dry Goods Bank... 
N. Y. Co. Nat. Bank. ‘ _ = ” Seventh Ward N. B. 
N.Y. Nat. Exch. B’k. 5 a 


wun 
NU OM O 


DET AOE ARTA RA 
DEATHS. 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., on Sunday, September 3oth, aged fifty-nine years, 
FITZHUGH COYLE, President of the National Bank of the Republic, Washington, 


At GREENBRIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VA., on Monday, August 27th, 
aged sixty-three years, M. HARVEY EFFINGER, formerly Cashier of the National 
Valley Bank of Staunton, Va. 

At PirrsBuRG, Pa., on Tuesday, October 2d, aged sixty-two years, RICHARD 
Hayes, President of the Iron City National Bank. 

At NEw ORLEANS, LA., on Monday, October Ist, aged sixty-three years, 
GEORGE JONAS, President of the New Orleans Canal and Banking Company. 

At PorT KENNEDY, PA., on Tuesday, September 4th, aged sixty-one years, 
JouHN KENNEDY, President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Phoenixville, Pa. 





